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FAS hosts 


Hlumans ot 
New York 
creator 


By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


The Foreign Affairs 
Symposium (FAS) teamed 
up with the Hopkins 
Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP) to host 


award-winning photogra- | 


pher Brandon Stanton on 
Wednesday. Holding to 
this year’s FAS theme of 
“Chaos/Catalyst/Clarity,” 
Stanton spoke about his 
personal experience tran- 
sitioning from working 
as a Chicago bond trader 
to a street photographer 
by highlighting the evo- 
lution of his Humans of 
New York (HONY) page. 
Stanton spent his child- 
hood in Atlanta. Having 
graduated asa history ma- 
jor from the University of 
Georgia, Stanton acquired 
the bond trading job af- 


ter what he described as | 


a lucky interview involv- 
ing a gamble on Obama 
winning the presidency. 


Because of the tenuous. 


SEE FAS, pace A6 
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While some Hopkins students take Adderall to improve their focus when studying, others use it for partying, often in combination with other drugs. 


Students abuse Adderall for work, pleasure 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Illegal usage of Adder- 
all and other prescription 
amphetamines, which are 
used to treat Attention 
Deficit Hyperactivity Dis- 


order (ADHD), has a large 

yet underground pres- 

ence at Hopkins. 
Amphetamines in- 


crease the release of dopa- 
mine in the brain, creating 
a sense of pleasure and al- 
lowing users to focus on 
tasks and to stay awake. 


Hopkins will evaluate 
campus housing system 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


The University will be 
launching an_ initiative 
to evaluate all aspects of 
student housing, both on 
and off campus, as well 
as the impact of the Office 
of Residential Life on the 
student experience. 

The University is cur- 
rently working to ex- 
pand housing options 
with a new apartment 
building at 2300 St. Paul 
Street, formerly known 
as the Olmsted lot. The 
building is scheduled 
to open in 2016, in time 
for current freshmen to 
move in during their ju- 
nior year. 

- The apartments will 
be sold on the open mar- 
ket and will not be con- 
sidered on-campus hous- 
ing. However, according 


to Carol Mohr, the as- 
sociate dean of Hous- 
ing, Residential Life and 
Dining, they will be de- 


signed to accommodate | 


upperclassmen. 

“The largest initia- 
tive is the building be- 
ing constructed by a 
private developer on the 
corner of St. Paul and 
33rd Streets. It has been 
designed with Hopkins 
upperclassmen in mind. 
The apartments, primar- 
ily 4 bedroom units, are 
in a building where there 
will be ample common 
space, convenient  re- 
tail and parking,” Mohr 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Mohr wrote that the 
University wants to let 
students have a choice 
in their housing options. 

With the exceptions of 

Sec HOUSING, pace A5 


In addition to Adderall, 
ProCentra and Vyvanse 
are commonly prescribed 
amphetamines. 

People who use am- 
phetamines without a 
prescription for 
both work and recreation- 
al purposes. 

One 
dent who uses and oc- 
casionally sells amphet- 
amines said that the 
drugs have a significant 
impact on their produc- 
tivity. 

“It’s like steroids for 
the brain,” the student 
said. “You can take one 
of those, and ideas will 
just come into ‘your head 


do so 


anonymous stu- 


| if you're writing an essay. 
| It’ll just write itself basi- 


cally. It’s amazing.” 


By TESSA WISEMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The new edition of the 
Medical College Admis- 
sion Test (MCAT), which 
will debut on April 17 
and will include social 
sciences for the first time, 
creates new challenges for 
pre-med students. 

While some students al- 
ready signed up forthe new 
exam, others have adjusted 
their plans in response. 
Many students rushed to 
take the old exam while it 
was still being offered, and 
others have delayed their 
plans in order to prepare 
for the new test. 

The MCAT ‘has not 
gone through a major re- 
vision since 1991. 


In a typical week, the 
student uses amphet- 
amines only twice. How- 
ever, their use increases 
during finals. 

“Probably the whole 
two weeks, if I can get 
my hands on Adderall, I’d 
do about two pills a day, 
four days a week, for two 
weeks,” the student said 

Another student, who 
has used a variety of 
amphetamines and also 
wished to remain anony- 
mous, uses the drug less 
frequently. 

“I'd use them] maybe 
every other week... I’ve 
never found that it was 
something I could study 
on,” the student said. “If 
I was going to try to do 
work, I would end up 


Though the test will 
still require knowledge in 
biology, physics, organic 


focusing on the wrong 
thing very quickly. And 
then I would just waste 12 
hours without even real- 
izing it, because you kind 
of lose sense of time.” 

Jonah Scott, a junior 
at Peabody, said he finds 
the illegal use of amphet- 
amines for productivity 
to be unethical. 

“There’s no reason to 
be using a drug that has 
a purpose for people who 
need it just because you 
don’t think you can focus 
enough when it’s crunch 
time,” Scott said. 

Both anonymous stu- 
dents said that their 
amphetamine use 
was primarily for rec- 
reational purposes. 

See ADDERALL, pace A4 


but rather passages that re- 
quire no previous knowl- 
edge about the topics they 


chemistry present. 

and general In ad- 
chemistry, §..., dition to 
fhe oe hee It’s very stressful ~ modified 
exam will not having study content, the 
also _ test A new MCAT 
students’ materialstoreally js signifi- 
knowledge go off of... [think cantly lon- 
of psychol- 3 ; ger and has 
ogy, sociol- that’s the biggest an updated 
ogy,  bio- 2 scoring sys- 
chemistry, challenge. tem. She 
genetics — GABRIELLA test will 
and experi- MILLER, JUNIOR contain 
mental de- 230 multi- 
sign prin- ple-choice 
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The verbal section has 
changed as well, as it will 
no longer contain natural 
sciences-themed passages, 


INSIDE 


ay 


in four sections, and will 
take six hours and 15 min- 
utes to complete. The high- 
est possible score is 528. 
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Nok reps 
to visit tor 
Title IX 
leedback 


By LAUREN FANG 
Staff Writer 


The U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office for 
Civil Rights (OCR) will 


| visit Hopkins next week 
| to meet with students in 


focus groups as part of its 
investigation into the Uni- 


| versity’s Title IX policies 


and practices. 

The OCR opened an 
investigation into the 
University’s actions fol- 
lowing a complaint in 
the spring of 2014 after 
the administration did 
not inform the campus 
community of an alleged 
gang rape at Pi Kappa Al- 
pha (PIKE) in 2013. 

Hopkins is one of 104 
colleges and universities 
under federal investiga- 
tion for possible sexual 
violence violations under 
Title IX. 

“JHU was notified by 
OCR that it was com- 
mencing a review of a 
Title IX complaint regard- 
ing JHU’s handling of, 
and response to, sexual 
violence issues,” a press 
release from Vice Provost 
for Student Affairs Kevin 
Shollenberger, Vice Pro- 


vost and Chief Diversity 
See OCR, pace A4 


MCAT update adds new stress for pre-med students 


The old test, which was 
discontinued in January, 
consisted of three sec- 
tions — Physical Science, 
Biological Science and 
Verbal Reasoning — and 
consisted of 144 multiple- 
choice questions over 
three hours and 20 min- 
utes. The highest possible 
score was 45. 

Gabriella Miller, ajunior 
majoring in Public Health 
Studies and Natural Sci- 
ences, plans to take the 
MCAT on that first test date 
of April 17. The AAMC is 
providing a $150 Amazon 
gift card to every student 
who takes it on that date, to 
encourage students to be in 
the pilot group. 

“I am very nervous,” 

See MCAT, pace A5 
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Executive Sous Chef 

David Friendlich joined 


the staff of the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC) on Feb. 13 and is 
working to improve the ser- 
vice and increase the vari- 
ety of food it serves in order 
to accommodate as many as 
students as possible. 

“We want [students] 
to enjoy coming here to 
dine,” Friendlich said. “We 
want it to be as good as you 
would get in a restaurant.” 

Friendlich previously 
oversaw the operations of 
Nolan’s and the Charles 
Street Market, including 
its catering division. A year 
and a half ago Friendlich 
began working full-time 
at Nolan’s as_ executive 
sous chef after the head 
chef resigned. Friendlich 
transferred to the FFC last 
month in order to ensure 
that its operations are more 
in accordance with Bon 
Appétit guidelines. 

“The purpose of com- 
ing over here is to help im- 
prove speed of service and 
quality,” Friendlich said. 
“We have what's called our 
GE-3, ‘great expectations 
three’ which is our version 
of Bon Appétit’s standards 
that we get graded on. It’s 
to make sure we're adher- 
ing to our standards and 
making sure we [use] all 
fresh products.” 

Friendlich said he is 
working to standardize 
the preparation of the 
FFC’s staple offerings by 
making official recipes 

that employees can_use. 
He said the F Le 
be providing more varied 
meal options, including 
flatbread pizza, strombo- 
lis, calzones and _batter- 
dipped zucchini fries. 
Friendlich said he is 
also working to better ac- 
commodate students with 
dietary restrictions. 
“We're going to try to 
have a few different glu- 
ten-free options that we 
make that are being stored 
in [the freezer]. We try to 
just accommodate as many 
people as we can, any di- 
etary restrictions that they 
have — just increasing the 
variety of what we have 
for them, so it’s not just, 
‘I can get two things and 
that’s it/” Friendlich said. 
He said he encourages 
students with dietary re- 
strictions to contact him. 
The FFC also intends to 
serve more ethnically di- 
verse food and has sched- 
uled four Cultural Nights 
spread .throughout the 
semester. These are being 
sponsored by the fresh- 
man class council. The first 
Cultural Night, held Feb. 
25, featured Latin Ameri- 
can cuisine. Wednesday’s 


Cultural Night featured | 


dishes from East Asia such 
as sushi, dumplings, noo- 
dles and a variety of Asian 
desserts and attracted 
many students. 

Sophomore Elissa Mar- 
diney said she appreci- 
ated the range of options 
available. 

“1 already love the food 
here, but it’s better [when 
there is] more variety be- 
cause nobody likes to eat 
the same thing,” Mardin- 
ey said. 

_ Freshman Grant Wel- 
a as we also sepia: the 
G3 e meal 


“Hes eat. You ge teat 7 
food that yo uu don’t | 


also. 


COU RTESY Cy ATHERINE PALMER 
Friendlich oversees one of the 
cultural nights held this semester. 


Friendlich said he is 
also planning new events 
for the next school year, 
including chef demonstra- 
tions where students will 
be able to ask questions. 

“We'd just do a meal 
that we're having, a meal 
that we might have or a 
meal you could do in your 
dorm room,” he said. 

Friendlich also stressed 
the importance of helping 
students become more en- 
vironmentally conscious 
with take out boxes. 

“Everything we use 
is compostable, but be- 
cause it’s compostable 
still doesn’t make it good 
for the environment. We 
have lots of people that 
will take to-go boxes and 
then dine in with them,” 
he said. “The best thing to 
do is really eat on a plate.” 

Friendlich also de- 
scribed changes, he is 


making to improve em- | 


ployee-student relations. 
“We're making sure [em- 
ployees] stay in their uni- 
form. We want [students] to 
be able to identify who they 
are,” Friendlich said. “We're 
trying to make sure we 
_leivel sero a name 


we can recognize for doing 
a good job and have people 
in uniform take pride in 
what they’re doing.” 


In a February 2014 re- | 


port, The News-Letter re- 
vealed widespread _ staff 
discontent with Bon Appé- 
titmanagement. The subject 
of staff members’ criticism, 
the FFC’s executive chef, 
has since been replaced. 
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New FEC chef spices Greek life Bible group gaining traction 
up menu Bie 


By ASHLEY KIM 
For The News-Letter 


The Greek InterVarsi- 
ty (IV) Christian group, 
an organization founded 
by members of the Hop- 
kins Christian Fellow- 
ship (HCF) who are also 
involved in Greek life, 
has become a steadily 
growing fixture of stu- 
dent life in recent years. 

Senior Martha Whit- 
ing, a member of Kappa 
Alpha Theta; senior Ma- 
cie Wilkins, a member 
of Alpha Phi and senior 
Meera Valliath, a mem- 

‘ber of Phi Mu, are the 
leaders and founders of 
the group which holds 
meetings every Thurs- 
day to discuss topics 
ranging from its mem- 
bers’ Christian faiths to 
their personal struggles. 

The group is open to 

members of both sorori- 

ties and fraternities, but 
its members are mainly 
female. 

The founders launched 
the organization during 
their freshman year. The 
group originally started 
out as a small informal 
Bible study group for stu- 
dents in Greek life. 

“Meera and I first 
started it together. We 
both saw that it could 
be something really cool 
since we were both in- 
volved in InterVarsity 
Bible study outside of 

| Greek life,” Wilkins said. 
“We saw that other orga- 
| nizations like JiGL [Jews 
in Greek Life] were able 
to do it and also want- 
ed to combine the two 
aspects of our life and 
bring the IV community 
into Greek life.” 

Since then, the group 
as grown, gaining more 
members and | participat- 
ing in national confer- 
ences. 

“The conference we 
went to a few weeks ago 
| was in Charlotte, N.C.,” 
Valliath said. “A bunch 
of schools participated, 
and it was really inter- 
esting to see how large 
Greek IV is in some oth- 
er schools. It’s something 


for our group to aspire to 
as it continues to estab- 
lish itself.” 

The weekly meetings 
are informally — struc- 
tured and attendance is 
not mandatory. Valliath 
explained that the group 
uses weekly Bible pas- 
sages as a basis for dis- 
cussing their beliefs and 
personal struggles. 

“We deliberately 
made it more informal 
because we wanted ev- 


those that want to join 
the faith can feel intimi- 
dated to jump straight 
into InterVarsity. Greek 
IV opens up a safe space 
between the two com- 
munities. It shows that 
they are definitely not 
mutually exclusive.” 
Whiting said that she 
does not see a funda- 
mental conflict between 
Christianity and Greek 
life but that the differ- 
ences between the two 


eryone to can serve 
feel wel- as a_ basis 
come, even for enlight- 
those _ that It really helped ening dia- 
are just aes me mature as Bias 

rious,” Val- - 
liath said. a person, and though 
dhere are) T made some there can 
times when be some 
we _ share truly deep Apis of 
serious sto- ¢ : = difference, 
ries and friendships. I don’t see 
we'll end -MARTHA it sas Mee 
up crying essarily 
and really WHITING, a ‘Greek’ 
opening conflict. It’s 
ie an CO-FOUNDER wore of a 
there are part of col- 


other times 

when we go out to din- 
ner and we just laugh for 
hours over really silly 
stuff. It’s such a trusting, 
open environment, and 
I think it’s a really great 
balance between fun and 
learning.” 

Whiting talked about 
the unique role Greek IV 
played in bridging the 
two spheres of Christi- 
anity and Greek life. 

“It’s very easy to look 
at Greek life in a some- 
what one-dimensional 
way, especially if you 
have no real connection 
to it. Stereotypically it 
can seem like Greek 
life does not agree with 
Christian values and 
that there may be a clash 
between the two. The 
reason J think Greek IV 
is cool is because it gives 
people in general and 
people in IV a chance 
to see a different side 
to Greek life and get 
past the negative stereo- 
types,” Whiting — said. 
“Also, some Greek mem- 
bers might feel judged 
by Christians, and even 


lege life in 
general. I think these 
‘conflicts’ are actually 
really healthy as it pro- 
vides an opportunity for 
discussion and for us to 


learn through them,” 
Whiting said. 
Although the three 


founders are graduating 
in the spring, they al- 
ready have junior mem- 
bers who are in training 
to take over the leader- 
ship positions during the 
upcoming fall semester. 
PN Cer ni 


ment in which members 
can learn more about 
their faith and them- 
selves in the process.” 

All of the sororities at 
Hopkins currently have 
members in Greek IV, 
which gives sisters from 
different sororities an 
opportunity to bond. 

“It’s one of the high- 
lights of my _ week,” 
Whiting said. “I have so 
much love for the mem- 
bers, and it’s a great way 
to meet these girls from 
other sororities that | 
wouldn't otherwise nec- 
essarily meet. We do lots 
of activities within the 
group like dance parties, 
and we did a s’mores 
night. At our meetings 
someone’s always bak- 
ing.” 

Valliath emphasized 
that the group is open to 
new members. 

“Anyone can come. 
You don’t need a specific 
religious background. It’s 
a place for anyone that 
wants to talk about real 
things in a fun, comfort- 
able environment,” she 
said. “It really helped me 
mature as a person and 
I made some truly deep 
friendships that had a 
huge impact on my col- 
lege experience. For the 

future, I hope more of 
the fraternity guys feel 
more comfortable joining 
though.” 

The Greek  InterVar- 
sity Christian Bible study 
group meets each Thurs- 
day at 8 p.m. in The Charles. 


really ex- 
cited to 
see how 
Greek 
IV will 
grow,” 
Wilkins 
said. ot 
hope that 
it will 
continue 
to grow 
in num- 
ber but in- 
trinsically 
stay as it 
is now — 
as this fun 
environ- 
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The group has members from every sorority on campus. 


SGA meeting features updates on election procedures 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


Upcoming student elec- 
tions, food improvement 
and streamlining of the 
Hub were all on the agen- 
da for this week’s Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) meeting held on 
Tuesday evening in the 
Charles Commons Salon B. 

John Corbett, head of 
the Committee on Stu- 
dent Elections (CSE), pro- 
vided an update on the 
upcoming SGA Executive 
Board election along with 


new rules for the process. 


Corbett announced the 
information sessions for 
Executive Board elections, 
which were held Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Students who plan to 
run for positions must 
submit their petition 


forms on March 30. Cor- 


bett announced that the 


submission time for peti- 


tions has been restricted 
to the interval between 
11 a.m. and 1 p.m. on that 
Monday. 

“In the past, turning 
in the petition form at 
any time on the day that 
we say that it’s due to the 
monitor in the Mattin 
Center [was  allowed],” 
Corbett said. “We're actu- 
ally going to change that 
a little bit this year, kind 
of tighten it up, because 
that’s not the best way 
to do it. To just have ev- 
erybody coming in and 
handing it to a monitor, 
who doesn’t really know 
what’s going on or put- 
ting it in a folder or some- 
thing like that.” 

Corbett explained how, 
in particular, CSE plans to 
change the election process. 

“So what we're doing 
this year is... either myself 
or another member of the 
CSE, as well as [Director 
of Student Activities| Rob 
Turning, 


-a club census in which 


nounced that the CSE will 
be asking candidates to 
scan and email their peti- 
tion forms. 

March 30 will also be 
the day of the Executive 
Board candidates debate. 
The debate will feature 
two rounds of questions 
directed to the candidates 


by members of the CSE 


and one round of ques- 
tions from the audience. 

“That should be a little 
fun. It got interesting last 
year,” Corbett said. 

Voting for the Execu- 
tive Board will take place 
April 3-5. Results will be 
announced on April 6. 

Voting for Class Coun- 
cil elections will take 


place from April 17-19 and | 


results will be announced 
on April 20. 
Corbett also — 
nounced that a retreat 
will be held for newly 
elected SGA members 
and that this year’s elec- 
tronic voting will include 


students will write which 
clubs they are a part of 
and how many hours per 
week they participate. _ 


tthe word 


an-- 


that could maybe impact 
funding.” 

Laura Supple, a mem- 
ber of Real Food Hop- 
kins, spoke at the meeting 
about her group’s work 
and possible SGA involve- 
ment. Real Food Hopkins 
is the University’s chapter 


of the Real Food Chal- 


lenge. 

“Real Food Challenge 
kind of takes advantage 
of the fact that universi- 
ties, as institutions, have 
a tremendous amount 
of purchasing power in 
the food system,” Supple 
said. “And it also kind of 
deals with the fact that as 
customers of the campus 
food system, we have a 
right to kind of have a say 
in what sort of food sys- 
tems our dollars support.” 

Real Food Hopkins 
works with the University 
to encourage the use of 
more locally grown foods 
that are produced with 


ods in Hopkins eateries. 
In November of 2013, Uni 
versity President Ronald 
Daniels signed a commit- 
ment that the universit 


would spend 35. jou 


s then en Renee. 


ecologically-sound meth- _ 


To that end, Real Food 
Hopkins has a food sys- 
tems . working group, 
made up of students, din- 
ing workers, farmers and 
others involved in the 
University’s food system, 
that advocates for great- 


er use of “real” foods. 
Supple asked of the SGA — 


that some of its members 
serve on the Food Systems 
Working group to bet- 
ter represent the student 
body in making food de- 
cisions. Supple said that 
the University spends 27 
to 29 percent of its budget 


on real foods. 


The SGA also dis- 
cussed ongoing efforts to 
improve the Hub, the Uni- 
versity-sponsored website 


af | 


for Hopkins news. Dis-— 
cussion focused around > 


the events ie of the 
Hub, which lists upcom- 


ing activities on campus. 


In the past year the events 


page hes ee tay 
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Selma trip explores Undergraduate schools explain budget process 
civil rights history 


By SABRINA WANG 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Campus Ministries 
recently brought 10 stu- 
dents and two faculty 
members to Selma, Ala. 
to understand the inter- 
action of different faiths 
within the civil rights 
movement. 

The trip coincided 
with 50th anniversary of 
Martin Luther King, Jr’s 
march to Selma, includ- 
ing Bloody Sunday — the 
first of three marches 
where state soldiers as- 
sailed unarmed march- 
ers after they passed the 
county line with weapons 
and tear gas. 

The trip also included 
visits to Montgomery and 
Birmingham, allowing the 
students to learn about the 
interplay of non-violence 
and Civil Rights. 

Many students, _in- 
cluding sophomore Lucy 
Delgado, felt that the trip 
was a life-changing expe- 
rience. 

“I was able to meet 
people working in it 
and helping to build the 
roots for a new commu- 
nity in Selma,” Delgado 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

The students worked 
with Freedom Foundation 
and Southern Poverty 
Law Center, two nonprof- 
it organizations dedicated 
to civil rights, education 
and advocacy. 

“I saw the civil rights 
movement is still going on 
today,” Delgado wrote. “I 
enjoyed Freedom Founda- 
tion volunteers we worked 


with since..they..did. their 


m@"Ebest to make this an en- 


riching and reflective ex- 


perience.” 
- Freshman Ian 
‘Markham also had a 
“high opinion of the Free- 
‘dom Fighters. 
“The Freedom Founda- 


-tion volunteers are such 
‘an inspiring group of 
individuals,” Markham 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “They saw 
the issues in Selma re- 
garding poverty and de 
facto segregation, and 
they just up and left their 
jobs and lives and families 
in Colorado to move to a 
poor community among 
which they are largely un- 
welcome to fight for basic 
human rights.” 

Faith Owhonda, a ju- 
nior, felt that the trip 
provided her with a valu- 
able experience outside of 
Hopkins that promoted 
service and connections 
among members of differ- 
ent faiths. 

“Even though Selma 
‘is in the midst of a lot of 
turmoil and racial ten- 
‘sions, the people at the 
_ Freedom Foundation 


were incredibly gracious 
and loving towards all 
the spring break groups 
‘and seem to have a 
“positive outlook on life 
‘despite some of the as- 
_ tounding 


persecution 


they’ve faced in trying 
to fight for equality and 
social justice,” Owhonda 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Other students also 
felt that the issues that 
arose in Selma 50 years 
ago are still unresolved. 

Senior Alexis Toliver 
wrote about the state and 
stagnant social progress 
present in Selma in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“Selma is in a terrible 
state and it will stay this 


way unless something is | 


u" 


done,” Toliver wrote. “I 


was rather perplexed by | 


this discovery consider- 
ing that most media out- 


lets have been covering | 


the victory of Selma that 
was 50 years ago.” 


The series of marches | 
in Selma helped lead to | 
the Voting Rights Act of | 
1965 where voting rights | 
were granted for all citi- | 
zens, regardless of race. | 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 
pushed for the media to 
cover and publicize the 
movement, which great- 
ly helped its momentum. 

“However, this is sim- 


wrote. “Presently, I hope 


to use media to bring | 


awareness to the terrible 


voke others to serve and 
fight against injustice.” 
Toliver cited five 
subjects in her letter of 
concern, one of which 
included the continued 
presence of the Ku Klux 
Klan (KKK), a white su- 
premacist hate group. 
“The KKK is currently 
recruiting new mem- 
bers,”... Toliver. _ wrote. 
“4,000 recruitment  fli- 
ers were distributed 
throughout the city on 
the 50th anniversary of 


‘Bloody Sunday. The fli- 


ers were packaged with 
a rock and thrown on to 
resident’s doorsteps.” 

Other problems To- 
liver quoted were voter 
apathy, poverty among 
Selma’s residents and on- 
going segregation. 

Program Coordinator 
for Campus Ministries 
Esther Boyd wrote on the 
Campus Ministries web- 
site about the social is- 
sues prominent in Selma, 
but shared an optimistic 
view of the future. 

“Over the course of 
our time in Alabama, we 
understood that these 
are not problems unique 
to Selma, but are pres- 
ent across the country, 
including in our own 
city of Baltimore,” Boyd 
wrote. “Hopefully, we 
also returned with some 
of that hope, joy, and 
promise, and an eager- 
ness and readiness to put 
them to work fighting for 
a future of equality and 
justice here on our cam- 
pus and in our commu- 
nity. 50 years later, and 
we march on.” 

Markham agreed with 
Boyd's sentiments. 

“I expected this to be 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Krieger School 
of Arts and Sciences 
(KSAS) is currently hold- 
ing meetings to deter- 
mine budgets for each 
academic department. 

According to Linda Na- 
than, KSAS assistant dean 
of finance, the funding for 
each department is deter- 
mined by an algorithm 
that takes many factors 
into account including 
number of faculty, num- 
ber of majors, number of 
graduate students and 
number of courses taught. 


es in their programs. 
Based on these requests, 
the budget will be altered. 
“For instance, when 
we built the [Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Labs] and 
expanded _undergradu- 
ate science education in 
a really profound way, 
some of the science de- 
partments needed adjust- 
ments to their budgets to 
account for things that 
they had never done be- 
fore,” Nathan said. 
Complications in plan- 
ning arise when depart- 
ments enact new programs 
or when programs funded 
by specific gifts or endow- 


“Every department and ments need additional 
program funding. 
has an indi- Also, ex- 
vidualized traordinary 
operating “Undergraduates circum- 
budget, and alee stances, such 
that is de- 27€ not majoring as travel 
termined jn the humanities sts, impact 
based = on funding for 
sort of hiss aSmuchasused some ~ de- 
torical fac- to be the case.” partments. 
tors, she Some 
said. —_— JEAN McGarry, programs 

Another by their 
factor that 4 WRITING SEMINARS very nature 
affects bud- DEPT. CO-CHAIR have travel 
geting is as a com- 
the cost for ponent of 
department it,’ Nathan 


facilities and administra- 
ply a facade,” Toliver 


tion. Sometimes budget re- 
adjustments will be made 
to accommodate ongoing 


| needs for support. 
state of the city and in- | 


“So every year we meet 


| with every department 


and program, we have a 
budget meeting. We pres- 
ent them with what their 
allocation is going to be,” 
Nathan said. 

This allows chairs and 
administrators to make re- 
quests on behalf of chang- 


said. “If you're in Near 
Eastern Studies, there’s an 
element where you might 
be going to the Mideast to 
do a dig. In another de- 
partment, you know the 
math department, they’re 
not traveling anywhere 
necessarily to accomplish 
their goals and to further 
their knowledge. It’s very 
individualized here.” 

Kim Le, an adminis- 
trative coordinator in the 
Whiting School of Engi- 


neering, also provided 
some information about 
their budgeting process. 
The departments meet 
with the Dean’s Office and 
the budget requests for the 
next year are reviewed. 

Both historical trends 
and future requests 
are taken into account. 
Many elements can affect 
the budget, including 
specialized equipment 
and lab spaces. While 
the number of courses 
remains about the same 
from year to year, enroll- 
ment changes can also 
affect the budget. 

Because of these chang- 
es and different needs of 
programs, Nathan said 
that two programs that 
might seem very similar 
on the surface can have 
very different budgets. 

Budgets can also be 
changed during the year 
if necessary. 

“The Dean meets with 
all the chairs on a regu- 
lar basis, so some things 
happen during the year 
through meeting and email 
exchanges, and changes 
are made whenever a need 
arises and its time sensi- 
tive,” Nathan said. 

Certain aspects are 
generally kept constant 
like the budget pens and 
pencils. However, Nathan 
made sure to point out 
that this is not a rule. The 
budgeting department re- 
ally tries to make sure al- 
locations are made proper- 
ly so that each department 
has an appropriate budget 
to meet its needs. 

Jean McGarry, a Writ- 
ing Seminars department 
co-chair, said that each 
department works with 


the Dean and that the de- 
partment heads meet at 
the annual budget meet- 
ing in January. 

“Each department 
head goes alone,” Mc- 
Garry said. “The deans do 
hold meetings of chairs 
and all the chairs get 
together, and they talk 
about large issues in the 
college. For the budget 
meeting, it’s each depart- 
ment going separately.” 

There is a block bud- 
get that covers things like 
hiring staff, copying and 
furniture. Each school 
also pays money to the 
central administration. 

The University, accord- 
ing to McGarry, is scrupu- 
lous in tracking depart- 
mental fund usage. 

“They will check very 
carefully about the classes. 
If there were low enroll- 
ments, they will ask us 
about those. Other de- 
partments have to defend 
their graduate programs 
at times. It’s a sad thing, 
but undergraduates are not 
majoring in the humanities 
as much as used to be the 
case,” McGarry said. 

She also shared that 
a full time faculty mem- 
ber’s salary is based half 
on teaching and half on 
research. The sabbatical 
leave policy for tenured 
professors was recently 
altered from every seven 
to every three years, six 
semesters of teaching. 

“They want to give us 
some time when we don't 
have a lot of teaching ob- 
ligations to do our own 
work,” McGarry said. “It’s 
a very genial process. The 
school has enough money 
to continue.” 


Hillel leads annual Jewish history trip to Vienna 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


Eleven students went 
to Vienna, Austria over 
spring break from March 
15 to March 22 to learn 
about Austrian Jewish 
history and Viennese cul- 
ture. The annual trip was 
organized and subsidized 
by Hopkins Hillel, which 
worked in conjunction 
with the Jewish Welcome 
Service, an organization in 
Vienna. 

Haley Hochstein, a ju- 
nior who went on the trip, 
said it was a unique educa- 
tional opportunity. 

“I found out about the 
trip to Vienna through 
Jonathan Falk, the assistant 
director of Hopkins Hil- 
lel. I decided to go on this 
trip because I really enjoy 
traveling and immersing 
myself in new cultures 
that I have never explored 
before. I am a natural sci- 
ence major, but aside from 
science, I particularly enjoy 
learning about Jewish and 
Holocaust history. Vienna 
was the perfect opportu- 
nity for me to speak with 
both historians and educa- 


tors on these topics,” Hoch- 


the trip for 10 students, but 
expanded it to accommo- 


date an additional student. 


According to Hochstein, 
attendees toured Vienna 
with a specific focus on its 
Jewish history. 

“The major activities 
that the group took part 
in were meeting with Ho- 
locaust survivors, meet- 
ing with historians who 
research Austrian Jewry, 
meeting with politicians, 
parliament members, and 
journalists who discussed 
both the current politi- 
cal scene in Austria and 
recent anti-Semitic events 
across Europe, attending 
authentic Austrian Shab- 
bat services and meals, 
meeting with high school 
student of a Jewish day 
school in Vienna, and vis- 
iting Mauthausen concen- 
tration camp,” Hochstein 
wrote. “Other activities in- 
cluded free time exploring 
the old city of Vienna, go- 
ing on tours of the Jewish 
Museum and Parliament 
building, meeting with a 
representative from the 
Austrian National Fund, 
meeting with the presi- 
dent of Centropa [a Jewish 
historical institute based 
in Vienna], exploring fa- 


regards 
to Holo- 
caust edu- 
cation,” 
Hochstein 
wrote. 

She also 
thought 
the Shab- 
bat dinner 
a powerful 
experience. 

“Twas 
most sur- 
prised by 
how much 
I loved my 
experience 
celebrat- 
ing Shabbat in Vienna. Our 
group had a traditional, 
Eastern European Modern 
Orthodox Shabbat servic- 
es in Stadttempel, which 
is the only synagogue in 
Austria that was not de- 
stroyed on November 
10, 1938 (Kristallnacht),” 
Hochstein wrote. “It was 
really moving to stand 
in the temple and think 
about the historical  sig- 
nificance of the building, 
and celebrate Shabbat with 
the small Austrian Jewish 
community who considers 
this temple a safe place.” 

Freshman Jared Mayer 
was surprised by the vi- 
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COURTESY OF HALEY HOCHSTEIN 
Eleven students traveled to Vienna over spring break. 


“T love to have students 
who choose to learn about 
European Jewry through 
the lens of past, present 
and future over going nuts 
on a spring break trip to 
Canctin,” Falk said. 

Mayer said that he 
bonded with the other stu- 
dents on the trip. 

“I believe that the time 
spent there allowed me to 
really get to know the other 
participants very well. Iam 
very friendly, if not 
friends, with all of the fel- 
low participants on the 
program,” Mayer wrote. 

Hochstein would sug- 
gest the trip to other stu- 
dents. 


a service | stein wrote in an email to mous museums, celebrat- brant Jewish community. “I would definitely rec- 
trip on | The News-Letter. ing Shabbat with students “Despite there being ommend this trip to any of 
which we According to Hoch- from a Hillel-like group at cultural —_ anti-Semitism, my friends that are inter- 
would be | stein, students had to ap- the University of Vienna, the Jews of Austria felt ested. Vienna is a wonder- 
helping | ply to goonthe trip. and experiencing the cof- very Austrian and were ful city full of history, and 
out a poor “! filled out an interest fee and cake culture.” extremely proud tobe Aus- although everyone in my 
commu- | form in October, and was Hochstein thought _ trian,” Mayer wrote in an group had different inter- 
nity, but | informed in late Novem- the visit to the Mauthau- email to The News-Letter. “I ests, the Vienna trip pro- 
I feel like | ber/early December that sen concentration camp always assumed that Jews vided so many different 
we actu- | I had a spot. Most of the stood out. in Austria or any other rel- experiences that appealed 
ally took | itinerary was set by Janu- “Although this visit was atively small Jewish com- to almost all of our wide- 
more away | ary, witha few last-minute hard, I really loved learn- munity in Europe, would spread _ interests,” Hoch- 
from the | items arranged in late Feb- ing about the ins and outs want to go elsewhere — __ stein wrote. 
commu- | ruary and early March,” of this camp from our tour say, America or Israel — “There is so much to be 
nity with | Hochstein wrote. educator, information that but they were in fact very learned by traveling and 
which we | According to Falk, the you can’t find in any his- happy there. It continues to _ exploring new cultures. All 
worked | trip leader, Hillel adver- tory book. This visit posed surprise me.” of our tour educators were 
than the | tised the trip through so many questions in my Falk, who led the trip, phenomenal and so well- 
other way | Facebook and in its own mind, and I think it’s so was impressed by the stu- versed in their historical 
cS Tepane hi 4 OFLUCYDELGADO around,” | Hopkins Hillel newsletter. important that these ques- dents’ interest in Austrian studies. They really made 
> Students visited historically significant sites in Selma. he wrote. | Hillel originally designed tions are discussed with Jewish culture. our experience excellent.” 
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Committee prepares to review divestment requests Hopkins 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 
Asst. News & Features Editor 


The Public Interest In- 
vestment Advisory Com- 
mittee (PILAC) — a group 
of students, faculty and 
staff that determines 
whether the University’s 
Board of Trustees is invest- 
ing the school’s endow- 
ment ina socially responsi- 
ble manner — is currently 
formalizing its procedures 
and guidelines before al- 
lowing members of the 
Hopkins community to 
come forward with invest- 
ment proposals. 

The University formed 
a similar investment com- 
mittee in 1978, and it re- 
mained active through 
the late 1990s. According 
to Paul Pineau, the vice 
provost for strategic initia- 
tives, the new PIIAC was 
formed in part because Re- 
fuel Our Future, a student 
activist group, wants the 
University to divest its en- 
dowment from fossil fuels. 

“The University de- 
cided that reconstituting 
the Committee would be 
helpful in addressing the 
issues raised by students 
about fossil fuels, but also 
other issues of substantial 
social concern that might 
arise,” Pineau wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Committee Chair Jon 


Faust, an economics pro- 
fessor, said PIIAC is cre- 
ating procedures for pro- 
posal acceptance. 

“The trustees have giv- 
en us some instructions, 


ple University schools and 
offices, as well as three stu- 
dent members According 
to Pineau, Provost and Se- 
nior President for Academ- 
ic Affairs Robert Lieber- 


and part of the those man and Daniel Ennis, the 
instructions were to fill senior vice president for fi- 
out some nance and 
guidelines adminis- 
for proposals “Ad | have tration, se- 
and_ exactly E : lected the 
how our re- especially committee 
view pro- noticed an members. 
cess would oe AOI A y 
work,” Faust appreciation for 100 stu- 
seid ETE? the perspective Peat TR 
now  finaliz- across our 
ing our pro- of students.” campuses 
cedures.” and. divi- 
Once the — CYNTHIA sions, ap- 
procedures Jin SCHOOL OF plied. The 
for debate : University 
and guide- MEDICINE STUDENT was _ look- 
lines for pro- ing for 
posals are people who 


finalized, PIIAC will be- 
gin accepting proposals. 
According to Faust, the 
committee will be ready 
to start that process in the 
near future. 

Faust said all students, 
faculty and staff are wel- 
come to come forward with 
proposals for PAC. When 
people submit proposals, 
there will be no ceiling on 
the amount of funds that 
they are asking the Univer- 
sity to consider investing. 

The committee is com- 
posed of nine faculty and 
staff members from multi- 


displayed a thoughtful ap- 
proach to complex issues 
and are committed to con- 
sidered deliberation,” Pine- 
au wrote. 

Cynthia Jin, a student 
at the School of Medicine, 
said she feels that the fac- 
ulty committee members 
value her opinions. 

“T have especially no- 
ticed an appreciation for 
the perspective of stu- 
dents. During — several 
discussions, non-student 
members have explicitly 
brought up, ‘how would 
students respond to this, 


or ‘what would make 
sense for students?’ I feel 
certain that the committee 
will be one that encourag- 
es and values student in- 
put,” Jin wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

Junior Jenny Park said 
she joined the committee to 
learn more about the finan- 
cial and social effects of the 
University’s investments. 

“I wanted to join this 
committee because | 
wanted a more hands-on 
view of what was going 
on in the University. Per- 
sonally, | am a beneficiary 
of the endowed scholar- 
ships, so I was curious to 
know how the University 
managed its endowment 
funds,” Park wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

According to Park, the 
application process to join 
the committee was neither 
complicated nor lengthy. 

“Il submitted a_ state- 
ment of interest and a 
resume to the Office of 
the Provost. After a few 
weeks, I received an invi- 
tation to serve on the PIlI- 
AC,” Park said. 

Faust said there is no set 
time for how long the com- 
mittee would be able to de- 
bate a given proposal. 

“We're committed to 
doing it promptly but 
[also doing] whatever it 
takes to be thorough, as 
far as hearing the discus- 


sion and making an opin- 
ion,” Faust said. “Some 
topics would be more 
complicated than others. 
I hope we can be expedi- 
tious, but we’ll have to see 
what the proposal isis 

With the school year 
winding down, Faust is 
unsure whether PUAC 
will continue to oper 
ate during the summer 
months or during future 
school holidays. 

“We'd need to have a 
quorum to do official busi- 


ness [and] that can be dif- | 


ficult in the summer at a 
university. But we [PIACC] 
don't have an official po- 
sition on when we're on 
vacation and when we're 
not,” Faust said. 
According to Faust, 
PIIAC wants to keep the 
Hopkins community in- 
formed about its work 
and welcomes feedback. 
“We're going to try to 


be very open, and we're | 


going to try to post as 
much as we can on this 
website about our busi- 
ness, about our minutes, 
about decisions we've 
made, about the pro- 
posals that’ve come in,” 
Faust said. “Folks in the 
University community 
would be able offer their 
opinions. The idea is to 
engage in a fulsome dia- 


logue where the commu- | 


nity is moved to action.” 
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Student dealer and user expose illicit exchanges of Adderall 


Students anonymously detail their experiences with using Adderall and other ADHD drugs for productivity and recreation 


ADDERALL, From Al 
The first anonymous stu- 
dent proclaimed Adderall 
is his or her party drug of 
choice. 

“Now I’m more in- 
clined to party using 
Adderall, or, if I can, co- 
caine, but Adderall is a 
very cheap alternative 
to cocaine,” the student 
said. “You're zoned in, so 
it allows you to stay later 
up at night. But it inten- 

‘ sifies what you're doing, 
and you're on top of your 
“game. You're talking to 
people, and you feel like 
you're dominating the 
‘social circle that you‘re 
in, in some occasions. 
‘Others you're just domi- 
nating the conversation. 
You feel like you've got 
this leg up on whatever 
it is that you're doing... It 
-adds this effect of confi- 
‘dence and center.” 

That student also noted 
that Adderall has two va- 
rieties. The standard IR 
version instantly releases 
the drug, whereas Adder- 
all XR takes a longer time 

‘ to kick in. 

“{For partying], Ad- 
derall is the way to go. 
Snort it. You would crush 
it, and it’d have to be in- 
stant release,” the stu- 
dent said. 

The. second anony- 
mous student said he or 


she often used amphet- 
amines socially. 

“Id use them] typi- 
cally in a party setting... 
I never took them alone,” 
the student said. 

That student spoke 
about using Adderall, 
Focalin and Ritalin, the 
last two of which are also 
used to treat ADHD. The 
student has stopped using 
amphetamines and now 
prefers to use cocaine and 
MDMA. 

“With cocaine and 
MDMA], I don’t focus on 
anything on them,” the 
student said. “It’s like 
lack of focus. It’s enjoy- 
able... [Amphetamines] 
let me think about one 
thing too much because 
your brain always goes 
faster on them. The focus 
was just too much for 
me. Your brain always 
got caught up on some- 
thing. If I was on it and 
crushing another pill, I 
would just crush that pill 
for 20 minutes, and that 
was just too much focus 
on it.” 

According to the first 
anonymous student, 
many other students who 
have medical prescrip- 
tions for amphetamines 
deal their pills to their 
friends. 

“I have friends who 
get prescribed, and then 


Additionally, Hadi al-Bahra was quoted in an article on FAS 
saying that he believes ISIS has had a greater negative effecton _ 
Syria than the Assad regime did. He actually said that ISIS has — 
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they sell it to me,” the 
student said. “One of 
my friends — his doctor 
is prescribing him 120 
mg of amphetamines 
every day for the fore- 
seeable future. His doc- 
tor is giving him 50 mg 
of Adderall and 70 mg 
of Vyvanse. It’s an in- 
sane amount. It’s irre- 
sponsible, but I guess 
that reflects the culture 
these days of the am- 
phetamine business in 
the medical sector.” 
Despite the demand 


for amphetamines on 
campus, the student said 
that theft is rare. 


“Nobody steals them,” 
the student said. “And 
nobody is going to make 
copies. So I mean unless 
youre getting your stuff 
from some kind of Mexi- 
can cartel that’s making 
fake pills, there’s really 
nobody that makes them 
other than the compa- 
nies that are legally al- 
lowed to make them in 
the U.S.” 

The student described 
that the amphetamine 
trade at Hopkins has 
a relaxed atmosphere 
based on the personal 
connections between us- 
ers. He said he could get 
in contact with 12 differ- 
ent people who sell am- 
phetamines and knows 
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stated that former Dean of the School of Medicine Edward 
- Miller is still in office. The current dean is Paul B. Rothman. 
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An expansive illegal network of both dealers and users of amphetamines 
like Adderall used to treat ADHD operates underground at Hopkins. 


around 80 people who use 
them. 

“II only sell] to people 
I know,” the student said. 
“It’s just on a request ba- 
sis, and it’s basically just 
shuffling around, because 
I'll even make a couple 
bucks off it, but not at a 
dealer level. As a favor. 
The drug gets around 
more through these kind 
of friend relationships, 
like ‘Oh, can I have an Ad- 
derall here and there and 
there?” 

The student described 
some of the side effects 
experienced while taking 
amphetamines. 

“All of them screw up 
your eating,” the student 
said. “Those drugs, they 
inhibit your hunger. You 
take them on an empty 
stomach in the morning, 


and you just won't eat | 


for six to eight hours on 
an empty stomach. You 
definitely come down af- 
ter you use it, and there’s 
this point where your 
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brain just stops work- 
ing. You can feel it slow- 
ing down. Everything 
just stops. Your trains 
of thought are just much 
slower than you would 
be sober. It’s much hard- 
er to get things con- 
nected in your mind. 
If you've done a huge 
bend... it kind of sucks 
the emotion out of you.” 

Amphetamine pills 
usually come in 10 to 20 
mg doses. Both amphet- 
amine users said that pills 
in those doses typically 
cost between three and 


eight dollars per pill, de- | 
pending on dosage and | 


brand. The highs from 


one pill can last from four 


to 12 hours. 


that he 


The student believed | | 


to lace 
Title IX 
review 


OCR, From Al 
Officer Caroline Laguerre- 
Brown and Title IX Co- 
ordinator Allison Boyle 
stated. “The University is 
cooperating with that in- 
vestigation.” 

Starting on March 31, 
the OCR will be conduct- 
ing focus groups with 
students to discuss sexual 
harassment and sexual vi- 
olence issues. These focus 
groups are a regular part of 
the investigation process, 
and the OCR will be tak- 
ing notes throughout the 
discussions, although no 
individuals will be identi- 
fied by name. 

“Students are invited 
to participate and can 
comment on _ whatever 
aspects of the Univer- 
sity’s handling of sexual 
harassment and_ sexual 
violence cases they wish,” 
the press release stated. 

Freshman Jessica Wu 
said that although she 
does not plan on attending 
a focus group session, she 
supports the investigation. 

“As soon as-I got into 
JHU, I got in touch with 
my old friend from high 
school who goes here, and 


| her one piece of advice was 


not to go to parties due to 
the gang rape,” Wu said. 
“T feel like parties are a 
big part of college life that 
I'm missing out on, but I'm 
safeguarding myself.” 
Freshman Caroline 
Greydak, who attended 
several fraternity parties, 
also does not plan to at- 
tend a focus group session, 
saying it would not be ben- 


| eficial to her if it was “all 


talk, no action” and that 
there should be policies en- 
forced, not just a meeting. 

“[The investigation] 
makes me question the se- 
curity at our school, and it 
makes me scared,” Grey- 
dak said. “I don’t know 
if this investigation is a 
good thing or a bad thing, 
but it will be interesting to 
see how it goes.” 

Before the OCR’s in- 
vestigation was launched, 
the University had been 
working for more than a 
year to enhance policies, 
programs and resources 
regarding sexual violence. 

“We have brought new 
policies, programs and re- 
sponse procedures online 
as they have been readied, 
and we have kept students 
and the rest of the campus 
community regularly in- 
formed as we have done 
so,” the press release said. 

According to the press 
release, for the 2014-15 aca- 
demic year, the University 
has established a new pro- 
cess to ensure clear and 
rapid assessment of the 
need to provide security 
related to the campus com- 
munity. It also announced 
a new position that would 
ensure compliance with 
the Clery Act security no- 
tification requirements and 
ae Miedo of the 24/7 

elpline to cover all Hop- 
kins 
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New MCAT changes 


pre-meds’ studies 


MCAT, From Al 
said. “It’s 

not having 
study materials to really 
go off of and not having 
as many a 
I think that’s probably 
the biggest challenge.” 

This unease about the 
lack of practice materi- 
als is common among 
many prospective MCAT- 
takers, particularly those 
like Miller, who hope to 
start medical school in 
2016. Miller is currently 
enrolled in a self-paced 
Princeton Review course. 


Miller 


stressful 


very 


practice tests. 


Miller isn’t the only 
Hopkins student  con- 
cerned about the new 


MCAT. Yi Shao, a junior 
neuroscience major and 
the president of the Wom- 
en’s Pre-Health Leadership 
Society (WPHLS), said that 
the new test is a popular 
subject at her club’s meet- 
ings. Nearly all of WPHLS's 
38 members plan to attend 
medical school. 

“I, myself, am taking 
the new MCAT in June, 
and there was a lot of 
talk with my peers about 
whether they would take 
the old or the new one,” 
Shao said. “The majority 
of my friends both at Hop- 
kins and home have cho- 
sen to take the old one be- 
cause there are at least 156 
years of prep material.” 

Shao said that she and 
her fellow WPHLS mem- 
bers have heard from the 
advisors in the Pre-Pro- 
fessional office that medi- 
cal schools are always in 
pursuit of holistic doctors 
but will now take more 
interest in social compe- 


tencies — practical pro- 
fessional skills — than 


they have in years past. 
Sociology professor 
Emily Agree, who teaches 
the course “Sociology of 
Health and Illness,” wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that although she 
does not plan to structure 
her syllabus around the 
test, she believes that a 
basic knowledge of sociol- 
ogy is useful in the prac- 
tice of medicine. 
“Changes in our popu- 
lation have contributed to 
an evolution in the prac- 
tice of medicine,” Agree 
wrote. “I do agree that 
this understanding is fun- 
damental to good clinical 
practice and being a more 


holistic physician.” 
Agree wrote that her 
course addresses how 


social disparities affect 
health care. 
“In social science we 


examine and evaluate evi- 
dence outside of laborato- 
ry or clinical settings, ask- 
ing students to critically 
examine the social context 
of health and evaluate its 
contribution to illness and 
well being,” Agree wrote. 
“The recognition that criti- 
cal thinking and ability to 
obtain know ledge is more 
important than memoriza- 
tion has been a long time 
coming, and our students 
benefit from the capac- 
ity to discriminate among 
different types of evidence 
and to access the dynamic 
compendium of medical 
knowledge.” 

According to Katie 
Cruit, a pre-health advisor, 
about 450 juniors, seniors 
and Hopkins alumni are 
applying to medical school 
this year. In the freshman 
class alone, about 800 stu- 
dents have expressed inter- 
est in the pre-med track. 


Cruit said that the new | 
MCAT is changing stu- | 
dents’ plans across the | 


board; some hurried to 
take the old test, while 
others have committed to 
taking the newer version. 


According to Cruit, about | 
60 percent of Hopkins stu- | 
dents opt for a gap year be- | 
| typical writers. 


fore medical school. 

Nevertheless, Cruit 
said she believes the new 
MCAT is an important 
step for future physicians. 

“One of the reasons the 
MCAT changed is because 
medicine has _ changed 
significantly,” Cruit said. 
“Medical schools are look- 
ing for different things in 
candidates, and the MCAT 
had to catch up. It will proj- 
ect a student’s success in 
medical school. The pur- 
pose of this new MCAT 
is to get a better sense of 
a student in a much more 
holistic sense because the 
material on the MCAT is 
broadening. It’s including 
the social sciences, the so- 
cial determinants of health, 
things that are much more 
prevalent in current health- 
care today.” 

Because of this shift in 
focus, Cruit says that she 
and her advising team are 
encouraging students to 


pursue a background in | 


biochemistry, psychology, | 


sociology and statistics. 
Cruit said that they 
are also working closely 
with professors to ensure 
that students are receiv- 
ing adequate preparation 
in order to attain a good 
score. What exactly an im- 
pressive score is, however, 
remains to be seen. 
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Keret discusses writing, Israeli culture 


BY JESSUP JONG 
Staff Writer 


Over 50 people attend- 


ed a talk by Israeli author 


and filmmaker Etgar Ker- 
et on Tuesday called “Is 
Reality Overrated?” 

At the event, which 
was sponsored by CHAI 
and Hillel, Keret read 
aloud a few of his short 
stories, including the 
title piece of his latest 
book, Suddenly, a Knock 
on the Door. This story 
describes an_ interest- 
ing encounter between 
a lonely writer, Keret, 
and several rogues who 
forcefully demand _ that 
he tells them a story. 

“He misses the feeling 
of creating something out 
of something. That’s right 
— something out of some- 
thing. Because something 
out of nothing is when you 
make something up out 
of thin air, in which case 
it has no value. Anybody 
can do that,” Keret read. 

Keret emphasized 
that short stories are im- 
portant to him. 

“For me, stories are 
a way of discovering or 
articulating things that 
I always felt but was un- 
able to tell,” Keret said. 

Keret described his 
writing process as very 
different from that of 


“The process that I ex- 
perience is much more like 
surfing,” Keret said. “I re- 
ally don’t know where it 
is going to take me. What 
I'm focused [on] is keeping 
my balance. The equivalent 
of keeping your balance is 
finding the right tone that 
will keep the story going. 
Only when I look at the 
text, edit and think about 
it, 1 can make the connec- 
tions.” 

Keret also discussed 
what makes a good story. 


“I prefer the badly writ- 
ten good story to the well 
written story,” Keret said. 
“When I think about the 
best stories I’ve heard in 
my life, they weren’t nec- 
essarily from the most ar- 
ticulate people, but it was 
from the people who cared 
the most about what they 
were talking about. There 
was something contagious 
about the way they cared.” 


Keret also cited the 
element of surprise as 
something that stands 


out to him in well-written 
works. 

“What I love is to be sur- 
prised by the story,” Keret 
said. “Let a story begin [in] 
one spot and take me to a 
totally different place.” 

Keret described the 
feeling of safety that he 
gains from writing fiction. 

“When you write fic- 
tion, it is a perfect protec- 
tion, because they are like 
a cipher. When people read 
stories, they can recognize 
the motion, but they can- 
not recognize the context,” 
Keret said. “It’s a perfect 
hiding mechanism.” 

Keret explained how 
with his memoir, The Sev- 
en Good Years, he was not 
able to benefit from the 
protection of fiction. 

“With non-fiction — it 
doesn’t work,” Keret said. 
“Tt was a very strange ex- 
perience for me to write 
non-fiction.” 

Keret read aloud from 
“Pastrami,” the last story 
in The Seven Good Years, 
which will be published 
in the U.S. this June. 

“He’s seven, and seven 
is the age when it’s not con- 
sidered cool to talk about 
fear, so the word ‘nervous’ 
is used instead,” Keret said. 

“Pastrami” records 
the experience of the war 
through the eyes of Ley, 
Keret’s son. Pastrami is 
the game that his family 


[VANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Keret is an acclaimed Israeli writer whom CHAI brought to Hopkins. 


plays during air-raid si- 
rens in Israel. 

“What was difficult for 
me was not so much the 
war itself but the fact that, 
for the first time, there 
was a feeling as if the so- 
ciety was split in a very 
radical way,” Keret said. 
“Tf I were against the gov- 
ernment and expressed 
my ideas, I would receive 
death threats.” 

Keret shared 


an ex- 

cerpt from this story 

with his audience. 
“Yesterday, he came 


to school with a piece of 
iron from the last rocket, 
and it had the symbol of 
the company on it and the 
name in Arabic. Why did 
it have to explode so far 
away?” Keret read. 

“Pastrami” articulates 
Keret’s effort to shield 
Lev from the harsh reali- 
ties of war. 

“A lie is very much like 
an object — a knife or a 
hammer,” Keret said. “Tf 
you use it to hang a picture, 
it’s nice. If you bang a per- 
son with it, it’s not nice.” 

CHAI Secretary and 
sophomore Gabriela Miz- 
rahi, who also ran the 
event, enjoyed listening to 
Keret speak. 

“He has an amazing 
literary voice which show- 
cases the absurd in every- 


day situations,” Mizrahi 
said. “I’m really happy 
about the event. So many 
people were interested 
and able to come out.” 

Junior Jonathan Wein- 
reich, president of Hopkins 
Hillel, was pleased with 
the quality of the speaker. 

“He was a lot funnier 
in person than I thought 
he would be. He's really 
witty when he writes, but 
he’s really funny in per- 
son,” Weinreich said. 

Mizrahi explained the 
reasoning behind CHAI’s 

decision to host Keret. 

“We want people to 
see how rich and deep Is- 
raeli culture is. We’d like 
to show that there is so 
much more than the pol- 
itics and headlines,” she 
said. “What I like most 
about Israeli culture is 
the peculiarity of hav- 
ing such a diverse pop- 
ulation in such a small 
country. That diversity 
really contributes to the 
depth of culture.” 

Amir Bavler, the Israel 
Fellow at Hopkins Hillel, 
also had a favorable reac- 
tion to the event. 

“Tt provides a different 
point of view of Israel cul- 
ture,” Bavler said. “This is 
Israel for me. Israel is cul- 
ture, music, human rights 
— everything.” 


Hopkins housing dynamic differs trom Princeton, cw 


HOUSING, From A1 
renovations to Wolman 
Hall and the acquisition 
of Hopkins Inn, fresh- 
man housing options 
have remained static for 
several years. Recent up- 
dates to sophomore hous- 
ing include renovations 
in McCoy Hall and the 
construction of Charles 
Commons in 2006. 

According to Mohr, 
the University is also 
working to make im- 
provements in existing 
residential buildings. 

“We have been renovat- 
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ing bathrooms and kitch- 
ens in all of our buildings 
over the past several years 
and we are on our final 
building, the Homewood, 
this year. We'll be starting 
on the 6th floor this sum- 
mer and the other residen- 
tial floors will follow (6, 4 
and 3),” Mohr wrote. “We 
have also replaced student 
room furniture in McCoy 
and half of Wolman Hall; 
the second half of Wolman 
will be replaced this sum- 
mer. A less exciting but 
necessary improvement 
will be the replacement of 
the McCoy roof this sum- 
mer.” 

Mohr also wrote that 
her office plans to con- 
tinue working to advance 
student life in general. 

“We continue to work 
with Bon Appétit to en- 
sure Hopkins students 
have one of the best food 
programs available,” 
Mohr wrote. “Also, we 
have embarked on a stra- 
tegic planning process 
to examine options for 
programmatic and physi- 
cal changes that will 
enhance all aspects of 
undergraduate students’ 
residential and campus 
life, whether they live on 
campus or off campus.” | 

Other colleges that are 
similar to Hopkins address 
housing in different ways. 

At Princeton Univer- 
sity, students are placed 
in a random residential 
college and remain affili- 
ated with it for their entire 
undergraduate _ careers, 
even if they choose to live 
in a non-residential col- 
lege upperclassman dorm. 
According to Princeton's 
website, 98 percent of un- 


dergraduates live on cam- 
pus. However, juniors and 
seniors can live off campus, 
even though rent is high 
and apartments are scarce. 

Princeton freshman 
Terry Rossi said he was 
satisfied with the housing 
system at Princeton and 
praised the many options 
available. 

“Ym mostly satisfied 
with my housing. The lo- 
cation is very good, and 
all the housing options 
are very livable,” Rossi 
said. “My only complaint 
is lack of AC, no sink in 
my room and the loca- 
tion of the bathrooms in 
the basement.” 

Rossi stated that over 
the next three years, he 
can only move into nicer 
dorm rooms. 

“T am excited for next 
year. I currently live in the 
oldest and worst building 
in my residential college, 
so there’s nowhere to go 
but up. Next year, I'll al- 
most definitely have a sink, 
AC, newer facilities and 
more access to college ame- 
nities like our convenience 
store and common spaces,” 
Rossi said. 

Princeton employs a lot- 
tery system for all sopho- 
mores and _ upperclass- 
men, enabling students to 
choose the specific rooms 
they want, but the lottery 
number depends on the 
size of the group of stu- 
dents who enter together. 

“Our lottery system 
works as follows: we join a 
draw group with students 
we intend to live with or 
near. The more people in 
your group, the more like- 
ly you are to have a better 
draw time. Based on your 


group, you are assigned 
a short window for the 
members of the group to 
select a room,” Rossi said. 

There are no Greek 
life-affiliated housing op- 
tions at Princeton. 

At George Washington 
University (GW) in Wash- 
ington, D.C., there are two 
campuses where fresh- 
men can be placed, Foggy 
Bottom and Mount Ver- 
non. Students are placed 
randomly into each hall, 
although some students 
do get priority housing. 

“Our system is ran- 
dom, but with preferences. 
Some people like ED [Ear- 
ly Decision] freshmen and 
recruited sports kids get 
first crack,” Paige Davis, a 
freshman at GW, said. 

GW also employs a 
lottery system for sopho- 
more housing. 

“I’m very excited. You 
put your preferences in 
order along with your 
roommates’ ID numbers,” 
Davis said. 

Greek life housing 
is available at GW, and 
many students in Greek 
life choose it as an option, 
according to Davis. 

Nikita Singh, a junior 
at Hopkins who has lived 
in AMR IL Charles Com- 
mons and now a row 
home, expressed the posi- 
tives and negatives of her 
own experiences in the 
housing system. 

“AMR II was perfect for 
the community it created. 
This made the lack of com- 
munity in Charles Com- 
mons all the more appar- 
ent. However, my favorite 
now is living in the row 
house because of the inde- 

pendence,” Singh said. 
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Hollaback! works to Yik Yak and Buzzfeed meet in Whatsboodly 
counter harassment 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


LGBTQ Life at JHU 
hosted a workshop on 
Wednesday night in 
Hackerman Hall in con- 
junction with Hollaback! 
Baltimore, an organiza- 
tion dedicated to com- 
batting the daily issue of 
street harassment against 
women and members of 
the LGBTQ community. 

The event was held as 
part of Women’s History 
Month as well as part of 
the LGBTQ+ event series. 

Hollaback!, co-direct- 
ed by Leah Michaels and 
Brittany Oliver, was start- 
ed in 2005 as a blog site to 
discuss street harassment 
and was accelerated by 
the story of awoman who 
took a picture of a man 
who was masturbating 
on the subway in front of 
her and shared it online. 
Stories can be submitted 
anonymously on the web- 
site, which is allowed, in 
order to create a safe on- 
line ce to share stories 
: ; al harassrr : i 
The main mottos of the 

campaign are “I don’t ac- 
cept street harassment, I 
holla back” and “Lever- 
aging technology to end 
gender-based violence in 
public spaces.” 

The discussion was 
prefaced by videos of 
women relating their ex- 
periences with street ha- 
rassment and catcalling 
and sharing their desire 
to be able to wear what- 
ever clothing they wish. It 
included the testimony of 
a former Miss Washing- 
ton, D.C. who related her 
story of sexual assault on 
the D.C. Metro. 

Women __ experience 
street harassment includ- 
ing vulgar name-calling, 
inappropriate touching, 
exposure by men and 
stalking every day as 
they walk to work or their 
homes. According to Stop 
Street Harassment, 99 per- 
cent of women reported 
that they had experienced 
street harassment. People 
can begin suffering from 
harassment and the ef- 
fects of rape culture as 
early as middle or junior 
high school, according to 
the campaign. 

“Men are more likely 
to harass, and women are 
more likely to be targets, 
but women can harass, es- 
pecially trans folks, gays 
and lesbians,” Oliver said. 

What the speakers re- 
ferred to as the “death 
spiral” of cultural street 
harassment leads to bul- 
lying, workplace violence, 
domestic violence, violent 
crime and rape world- 
wide. Gay and transgen- 
der people are more likely 
to have been sexually ha- 
rassed and assaulted. 

Men often see street. 
harassment as a minor is- 
sue and perceive some un- 


wanted comments toward 


arp ¥ 


yom ras being flattering, 


yd 


COURTESY OF WILL ANDERSON 
Michaels and Oliver told the audience that harassment is never okay. 


wanted, then it’s street 
harassment,” Oliver said. 
“It’s important to advo- 
cate ways that you can 
help and we can fight 
against this.” 

The program advised 
attendees on how to re- 
spond to harassers, in- 
cluding using strong 
body language, project- 
ing confidence, making it 
clear that harassment is 
never wanted and never 
apologizing or losing 
one’s temper. 

During the discussion 
some students reported 
feeling uncomfortable or 
violated by vocal harass- 
ment from male Hopkins 
security guards. 

“Respond any way you 
feel comfortable. There’s 
no one right way to re- 
spond to street harass- 
ment,” Oliver said. 

Bystander interven- 
tion was stressed as an 
effective way to help 
fight harassment. Other 


ways to fight street ha- | 
rassment are to protest | 


and spread the word 


with friends, colleagues 


and online. 

Hollaback! Baltimore’s 
Safer Spaces Campaign 
creates safe places in pub- 
lic places and businesses, 
such as Sugar and Red 
Emma’s, where women 
and LGBTQ community 
members can go without 
feeling threatened or ha- 
rassed. 

“Tf a bar wants to have 
female patrons, they 
ought to make it more 
female friendly. The bar 
staff rarely intervenes,” 


Oliver said. 


A member of the audi- 
ence asked Michaels what 
the firststep toending street 
harassment would be. 

“T think the first step 
is to get people to realize 
that it is a real societal 
issue and that it is con- 
nected to violence against 
women and _ violence 
against the LGBTQ com- 
munity,” Michaels said. 

Michaels was _ also 
asked what she would say 
to a young girl who has 
experienced street harass- 
ment for the first time. 

“I would first tell her 
that nothing that hap- 
pens to her is ever her 
fault. Sharing your story 
is always incredibly im- 
portant. Second, I would 
tell her to do anything 
she needs to do to help 
herself, whether that’s 
writing her story down 
online or in a diary. 
Third, I would tell her to 
learn something about 
verbal and physical self- 
defense,” Michaels said. 

Sophomore Lucy Del- 
gado, who attended the 
event, also learned that 
people who are not di- 
rectly being harassed can 
help reduce instances of 
harassment. 

“I learned that you 
could also help someone 
just by being a bystander, 
and it’s really important 
because even if it hasn’t 
happened to you, then 


you can still help some- | 
one,” Delgado said. | 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


WhatsGoodly, an inter- 
active polling app started 
at Stanford University, has 
just launched at Hopkins. 

Sophomore Griffin 
Morgan, the WhatsGood- 
ly brand ambassador at 
Hopkins, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that he became involved 
with the project early on. 

“My good friend from 
high school, Chris Sebas- 
tian, has been developing 
the app with a group at 
Stanford and asked a few 
close friends to help de- 
velop the user base within 
East Coast colleges,” Mor- 
gan wrote. “My main role 
is mainly as ambassador 
on the East Coast as it has 
primarily been down- 
loaded on the West Coast 
and would like to gain 
some ground out here.” 

Morgan elaborated on 
how users can post anon- 
ymous polls on the app. 

“Users can vote on 
these as well as post. An 
example question could be 
‘major with hardest work 
load?’ with answers being 
‘a. Econ b. Public Health. 
c. IS d. Writing Sems.’ The 
app does not have a large 
presence at Hopkins as 
of now (I only told a few 
friends about it yester- 
day),” Morgan wrote. 

According to Morgan, 
the app can be used to 
help unite the community. 


“The app is great for 
determining where peo- 
ple are going out (bars, 
sport team houses, frat 
houses, downtown) or 
whether they are going to 
school events like Spring 
Fair or a lacrosse game,” 
Morgan wrote. 

Because of the app’s 
public nature, people can 
post any poll with any re- 
sponses using names or 
topics of their choice. While 
there is a filter that only al- 
lows people ages 17 and up 
to download the app on 
Apple’s App Store, there 
is additional censorship to 
prevent cyber-bullying. 

The app seems to have 
gained a quick following 
within the couple of days 
it has been on campus. 

“From looking at the 
number of votes on indi- 
vidual polls it has grown 
substantially pretty 
quickly. I would say there 
are somewhere from 30- 
60 users as of now. I have 
been spreading it through 
just word of mouth with 
friends,” Morgan wrote. 

Freshman Catie Or- 
lando wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that she 
enjoys using the app. 

“It's got the college 
campus vibe and consum- 
er base of Yik Yak and the 
quiz format of BuzzFeed,” 
Orlando wrote. “Are ques- 
tions personal? Yes. Are 
they playfully offensive? 
Yes. Are they hilarious? 
Yes. I like it plenty.” 


Morgan plans to try to 
spread the app through 
the Greek community at 
Hopkins. 

“lm hoping from there 
it expands to whoever 1s 
interested. I chose to tar- 
get the Greek community 
because that seems like 
the best way to get it to 
expand rapidly by word 
of mouth,” Morgan wrote. 

The app does, in some 
ways, provide a similar 
platform to Yik Yak. Both 
have statements that peo- 
ple can vote for ona public 
platform. The difference 1s 
that Yik Yak allows users 
to vote on whether agree 
or disagree with state- 
ments, whereas Whats- 
goodly allows people to 
vote on which statements 
they concur with most. 
Both apps allow people to 
post whatever they want 
anonymously. 

“Tt is more about getting 
a general idea of your com- 
munity’s opinion rather 
than just anonymously 
posting,” Morgan wrote. 
“But again that’s my per- 
sonal opinion and does not 
have to do with the own- 
ers’ original vision.” 

Morgan also elaborated 
on the company’s name. 

“The name is from Cal- 
ifornia lingo. It’s some- 
thing you would say to 
your friend as in “what's 
good” equals “what's up,” 
Morgan wrote. 

Morgan also has helped 
Circa Black, a specialty 


debit card company. Ac- 
cording to the Circa Black 
website, it is the world’s 
first metal debit card. 

Circa Black custom- 
ers receive a $5 gift card 
to Nike, Domino's Pizza, 
Papa John’s Pizza, CVS/ 
pharmacy, GameStop, 
Adidas or Buffalo Wild 
Wings when they sign up 
for the card. 

There are a few elements 
of the card that make it 
unique. Similar to the app, 
Venmo, people can share 
money with other users. It 
also allows them to check 
their balances and transac- 
tion history on their app. 

“Once again, a friend 
from high school asked 
me to help promote it. 
They were targeting elite 
colleges,” Morgan wrote. 

Morgan differentiated 
between the advertising 
techniques he used for 
both companies. 

“For Circa Black, I just 
carried the card around 
and explained the bene- 
fits to purchasing one. It’s 
a very flashy black metal 
credit card that was laser- 
cut. So, whenever I used 
it, people were very in- 
trigued,” Morgan wrote. 
“So, while Whatsgoodly 
was more word of mouth, 
Circa Black involved a 
more public display of 
the card and then having 
people inquire.” 


Jane Jeffery contributed 
reporting. 
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HONY’s Brandon Stanton encourages passion, risk 


FAS, From Al 
job market, Stanton dis- 
cussed how he constantly 
feared losing his job. 

“T was trading money 
to make money,” Stanton 
said. “I was always telling 
myself the primary way to 
keep score [in bond trad- 
ing] is to make money, and 
I always thought ‘Tll just 
make this money, and then 
I'll do something I really 
love. I'll make this money 
and I'll maybe start a com- 
pany, pursue the arts or 
something of that sort.” 

It was thanks to his 
stressful job that he first 
decided to pick up pho- 
tography. Having won 
$3,000 in a bet on a foot- 
ball game, Stanton decid- 
ed to splurge it all on an 
expensive camera. 

“I needed something 
to compartmentalize 
my life,” Stanton said. “I 
would go to downtown 
Chicago every day I wasn't 
working, and Id just pho- 
tograph everything, and I 
just loved doing it.” 

Stanton credits his na- 
scent love for photogra- 
phy as the impetus for the 
creation of HONY. After 
he was fired from his job, 


‘Stanton took to honing his 


photography skills in or- 
der to motivate himself to 
keep working. No longer 
bound to his Chicago day 
job, Stanton had the time 
to pursue his passions. 
“‘THONY] wasn’t some 
sort of grand idea that I 
had... it just came out of 
my love of photography 
and [has been] constantly 
evolving, evolving and 
evolving,” Stanton said. “If 
I had [kept on] waiting for 
that perfect idea, if I had 
waited for ‘I’m gonna stop 
and learn about photog- 
raphy more before I share 
their stories, I would nev- 
er have gotten here.” 
Initially, HONY start- 
ed out purely as a pho- 
tography blog. Stanton 
discussed how he greatly 


of tak- 
ing 10,000 
photos 
and stitch- 
ing them 
together 
digitally 
to create 
a_ location 
map of 
humans in 
New York. 

“Eyery- 
one was 
just there 
and on 
the streets 
walking 
around 
and I said 


‘Wow, I can make a re- 


ally amazing website 
even if I’ve only been 
photographing for a few 
months,” Stanton said. “I 
packed up my two suit- 
cases with no money [and 
moved to New York].” 

Despite his passion 
for photography, how- 
ever, Stanton’s initial few 
years in New York were 
rough. Surviving on un- 
employment benefits and 
occasionally working an 
odd job or two, Stanton 
discussed the difficulty 
in starting any entrepre- 
neurial project. 

“The lion’s share of the 
work put in comes before 
anybody cares about your 
work, let alone consid- 
ers buying your product,” 
Stanton said. “It’s easy to 
get your friends and your 
family to like you on Face- 
book, but I maxed them out 
real early. I [had to work] 
so hard before I had those 
people I did not know start 
to follow my work.” 

Despite the difficulties, 
Stanton pressed onward. 
He accumulated a small 
following, gradually build- 
ing toward a few hundred 
followers. It wasn’t until 
months later that HONY 
went truly viral. — 

“It was no longer just 
about the photography 


as it was me getting over — 
that fear of strangers — 


Stanton told his story of transitioning fro 


strangers, about learning 
about them?” 

Stanton then explained 
how the blog’s explosive 
growth on social media 
had generally led him 
to pursue longer form 
stories on more regular 
citizens as opposed to 
the provocative imagery 
he initially pursued. He 
also detailed how he had 
become an expert at spot- 
ting people who seemed 
prepared for the inter- 
views since he had per- 
sonally heard hundreds 
of contrite memorized 
statements. 

Stanton invited a stu- 
dent to the stage in order 
to demonstrate his inter- 
view style. Outlining the 
basic rules of journalism, 
Stanton metaphorically 
compared his interviews 


to flying a search-and-res- 
cue helicopter. A: 
“(Interviewing some- 


one] is like flying a helicop- 
ter far above the ground, 
searching for someone, 
looking for somethi 

that nobody else has told 


me before,” Stanton said. 


“You start out with gen- 
eral questions and then 


swing in lower, finding — 


out what's different, and 


_ then swing in even lower.” — 


thought Stanton fit the 


SARAH SUKARDI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
m bond trading to full-time photography. 


with a stranger. 

“It’s not the writing, 
not the photography, it’s 
that bubble,” Stanton said. 
“Anywhere that bubble 
goes, HONY goes 
HONY is about telling the 
personal stories of strang- 
ers and not just about the 
photos.” 

Student attendees ap- 
preciated the opportunity 
to see Stanton, as long. 
lines formed during both 
the question and answer 
session and the following 
book signing. 

“IT really admired 
how he can just go up to 
a stranger and be able 
to hold such a deep and. 
meaningful conversa- 


tion,” freshman Idy Ding 


said. “He has an am ‘ 
ability to make us see how — 
we're all more similar than. 

we sometimes imagine.” 


. 


‘The FAS leadership 


theme of “Chaos, Cata- 
lyst, Clarity”. 20 ae | 
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Are you interested in any of the following things? 


JOIN 


- Writing about news, sports, - Layout 

science, technology, art, enter- — - Marketing and public relations 
tainment, campus life, or local —_- Social media outreach 

events - Advertising sales and client man- 
- Writing your own unique agement 

columns or opinion pieces - Business, finances, or accounting 
- Photography - Web development or information 

- Graphic illustration or cartoons — technology 

- Copy editing - Being a part of a 19-year-old club 


If so, contact managing@jhunewsletter.com 
to learn how you can get involved! 
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Got Your Priority Number? =" 4. 
"Yeah...but what does that mean?” ss 


Join us for CIS 
“Making Your Number 
Work For You!” 


a workshop to prepare you for Freshmen Room Selection 


When: Friday, March 27th at 3:00 or 4:00 pm 
Where: AMR | - Reading Room 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


Getting down with Spring break: It's more than just a vacation 


the rat- be Se 


== 
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COURTESY OF TOMOSUKEn4 VIA FLICKR 
The musky rat-kangaroo’s size makes it an elusive find in the tropics. 


n a_ rainy 
day in North 
Queensland, 
Australia, 
found 
ourselves tromping 
through the rainforest of 
the Wet Tropics, searching 
for the elusive musky rat- 
kangaroo. The Wet Trop- 
ics bioregion is home to a 
staggeringly high rate of 
biodiversity and endemic 


we 


species, including the 
musky rat-kangaroo. 
This small diurnal 


(day-active) marsupial can 

be seen hopping through 

the leaves in a way akin 
‘i. £0, that of its evolutionary 
the | 
roos. At about the size of a 
rabbit, the musky rat-kan- 
garoo is easily missed; its 
dark brown 
coat, small 
eyes and 
scaly tail al- 
low it to blend 
into the deep 


Olivia 
Seideman 


rat-kangaroos as at the 
other two sites: Gadgarra 
National Park and a sec- 
tion of continuous forest 
in the Gillies Range. Our 
data highlight that lake 
habitats may be more 
suitable for the musky 
rat-kangaroo, a species 
which generally tends to 
prefer wetter areas. 

A year earlier, in the 
2014 wet season, both 
lake sites again had more 
individuals than Gad- 
garra and the Gillies 
Range. There was, how- 
ever, a noticeable popu- 
lation decline at both 
Barrine and Eacham this 


a- year compared to last. 


This unpredicted decline | 


could be a result of pop- 


ulation cycles over mul- | 


tiple years 
or increasing 
visitation and 
recreational 
use of 


rainforest sites. 
underbrush. G With this 
The secre- U es f most recent 
tive mammal : study, we 
Bese e COlUMNISt, ta aly 
building its derstand the 


nests in the buttresses of 
trees and feeding on na- 
tive fruits. 

Between picking ter- 
restrial leeches off of our 
legs and listening to the 
startling crack of the east- 
ern whipbird’s call, we 
circled lakes Eacham and 
Barrine, pausing to ob- 
serve the half-eaten fruits 
littering the rainforest 
trails — evidence of the 
musky rat-kangaroo — as 
we tried to assess its pop- 
ulation size. 

During this spring’s 
wet season survey, our 
fellow SIT study abroad 
students were spread 
across four different lo- 
cations, each a known 
musky rat-kangaroo habi- 
tat, counting the number 
of individuals present. 
The results from these 
transects would be the 
third data set in a series 
of surveys at these sites, 
the first two occurring 
in March during the wet 
season and October dur- 
ing the dry season in 2014. 

With this third survey, 
we have begun to un- 
cover a little more about 
the patterns of the lo- 
cal musky rat-kangaroo 
population. No similar 
surveys have been con- 
ducted on this species, 

_ so our results from this 
wet season have begun 
to build a picture of the 
year-round cycles of this 

population. At our lake 


sites, times" any musky 


annual population cycles 
associated with breed- 
ing and birthing seasons. 
In the survey preceding 
ours (October 2014), there 
was a large increase at all 
four sites in the popula- 
tion size. At first glance, 
this upward trend may 
seem to contradict the 
population decline be- 
tween the 2014 and 2015 
wet season surveys. 

However, a_ closer 
look at the life cycle of 
the musky rat-kangaroo 
may explain this change; 
musky-rat kangaroo 
breeding season is typi- 
cally February to July, 
during our wet season 
surveys. Thus, perhaps 
the observed smaller 
population size in the wet 
seasons may have been 
because fewer young ju- 
veniles were present in 
the forest compared to 
during the dry season, 
post-birthing period. 

As Wet Tropics visi- 
tation continues to rise, 
especially at lakes Bar- 
rine and Eacham, it is 
imperative that we work 
to protect the musky 
rat-kangaroo’s _ habitat 
and population. If noth- 
ing else, there is an ob- 
vious need to continue 
such surveys in order to 
gauge the status of the 
population, as the more 
information we have, 
the better we can work 
to preserve this unique 
marsupial and the whole 


of the Wet Tropics. 


the | 
popular lake | 


break 
to a 
close feels a 
lot like how I'd 
Han- 

ev- 


imagine 


nah Montana feels, 


| ery night, taking off her 
| blonde wig after a sensa- 


tional performance and 


| returning to life as Miley 
| Cyrus. 


Too much? Well, okay. 
Let’s just say, for those 
less Disney Channel-in- 


| clined, that going from 


vacation to Hopkins feels 
like switching between 


| two entirely dissimilar, 
| polarized lives. Delaware 
| Lily and Hopkins Lily: 


two separate girls, two 


| separate worlds. 


This break was differ- 


| ent, though. This time, it 


wasn't the 302 area code 


| that summoned me back. 
| It was, instead, Chicago. 


I'd never been to this 
Midwestern wonder, 
and since my Hopkins 
best friend Maggie lives 


to get used 
to the 
shift, but 
for those 
ten days, 
I blended 
myself 
into com- 
forting, 
Midwest- 
ern sub- 
urbia. My 
friends 
and I, still 
just col- 
lege kids 
with no 
clue how 
to make it 
in the real 
world, got 
to rush out 
into civi- 
lization 
every day 
and pretend we did, be- 
fore returning to home- 
cooked dinners and hot 
showers everything 
handled for us. We 
lounged around on base- 


in Chicago, it seemed ment couches and heated 
only logical to take this microwave popcorn for 
oppor- midnight 
tunity to one a) movies. 
fly dow [ | K We were 
a Sate t lan alris peomieeh 
with her ° ° friends 
~ "ok HOpKins iN Prose ana iam- 
mr 0S ily, sib- 
other d Pj lings and 
Daemse t an Ictures allies. 

friends I n 
—andtake onthe Windy many ways, those mo- 


City together. 

We rampaged Chi- 
cago like only Hopkins 
students can. We were 
efficient with our days 
— from the Bean to the 
parks, from Sears Tower 
to Navy Pier to Second 
City Theater. We were 
luxurious with our stom- 
achs, feasting on deep 
dish pizza, Garrett’s pop- 
corn and Italian beef. We 
were tourists to the core. 
But with the strength 
of our squad-ness, our 
tight-knit-but-occasion- 


| ally-bickery, family-style 


(0 


group dynamic, we man- 
aged to look adequately 
un-lame. And we felt ri- 
diculously cool. 

Just like it’s weird to 
switch from Hopkins life 
to vacation and home life, 
it’s weird to suddenly 
merge those two worlds. 
Suddenly, I’m _ eating 
breakfasts with a family 
that isn’t my own, asking 
a mother who isn’t my 
own to wash a pair of my 
leggings. It took a while 


7:08 PM 


€ Rick 


0000 Sprint > 


én 


ments of “allegiance” 
were our most invigorat- 
ing, and the males of our 
group would probably 
argue that they were the 
greatest. One day, for in- 
stance, our “squad” of five 
met up with our friend 
Nate, who lives in Chi- 
cago and was free for a 
few days before he left for 
a Hopkins rock climbing 
course. He took us to see 
his family’s downtown 
apartment, and it had the 
most jaw-dropping, in- 
credible view I’ve seen 
in all my life. There was 
a wrap-around _balco- 
ny that overlooked the 
whole of the city. When 
I stood there, right on 
the edge, I felt like I was 
soaring. That was a mo- 
ment to remember. 

Or, also, when the six 
of us ventured into the 
newly-created Maggie 
Daley park, a glorified, 
tricked-out playground 
for kids. We looked so 
entirely out of place: 
big, overdressed 18- and 


4 % 3% C+ e000 Sprint F 


ge 


Dec 9, 2014, 8:42 PM 


€ I'm back 5) 


Dec 10, 2014, 5:41 PM 


Dec 13, 2014, 5:57 PM 


| don't buy it bahareh. Here | 
am pour in out my heart, 
soul, and penis to you and 
you're just hitting me with 
the sarcastic excitement. It's 


bullshit bahareh. 


Also can | just call u shee 
Or better yet Baja. Would — 

_ you be interested in some ‘ 
_ late mitt taco bell followed | 
bey. uaa Ce . a @ 


I'm'so thrilled 


9:07 PM 


€ Rick 


19-year-olds with no 
nearby, related youth as 
an excuse. But we didn’t 
care. We raced down 
slides like our lives de- 
pended on it. That was a 
moment, too. Or taking a 
big group picture on the 
SkyDeck of Sears Tower, 
or being stopped on the 
street by a random group 
trying to sell a hip-hop 
album. Those were all 
capital “M,” co-conspira- 
tors taking on the world, 
allies tearing down the 
town, Moments. And I’m 
grateful for all of them. 

By this point in the 
article, you 


COURTESY OF ISAAC SINGLETON VIA FLICKR 
Chicago was not just a vacation spot, it was a sense of family, friends and adventure. 


4 


SS 


despite the cliché-ness 
of the whole ordeal, our 
movie night was surpris- 
ingly nice. We settled in 
with buttered popcorn, 
junior mints and cheesy 
fries reminiscing about 
how much we loved those 
Disney princess years of 
childhood. 

And then the movie 
itself — beautiful. 1 won't 
say Cinderella is the next 
Shawshank Redemption or 
anything, but for what 
it was and what we ex- 
pected, it was perfect. So 
I partially blame this on 
the fact that | was wear- 

ing contacts 


about art? Well, I am. Be- 
cause for me, those capi- 
tal "M” Moments aren't 
the only ones Ill remem- 
ber. They’re not even 
necessarily what I'll re- 
member the most. What 
I'll remember, truly, are 
moments like Cinderella. 
The second night of 
our Chicago adventure, 
the five of us went to 
the movies. My friends 
Gabby, Maggie and I 
(particularly Gabby) had 
a longing for the new 
Cinderella, and the boys, 
Tommy and Andy, opted 
for American Sniper in- 
stead. Yep. Typical. But 


— 7} 69% > 


eee 


Dec 14, 2014, 5:46 PM 


| wanna go to taco bell every 
day for a year and steal 
Verde sauce packets until — 


I've acquired 12 gallons 
worth. | would then pour 


{ 
a 


each packet into a kiddie 


pool and roll you in it until 

you look like the grinch. 
Then while Ur still wet from 
the saucing, I'd sprinklem 
and ms and skittles on you, 


Then on Christmas | would — 


— oe 


blindfold both us and bite — 
_ them off of you one by one | 
. and feed them to you baby _ 


might be that day 
wonder- and wasn’t 
ing — uh, In many ways, used to 
where do those moments them: Don't 
the “prose FS : ie judge me 
and pic. of “allegiance for this — I 
teusrze ssa cried. I was 
come in? Were our most just, some- 
Isn’t this invigorating. how, in 
girl aah 2... those hours 
posed — ieee ees quiet 
be mene bonding 


and cinematic aesthetics, 
overcome with emotion. 
Overcome with the story 
of the innocent, well- 
intentioned underdog 
so abused by the world 
around her. A simple sto- 
ry, well-told. 

To me, that’s what 
Chicago was. Beyond the 
capital “M” Moments, 
it was family meals and 
goofy jokes with Mag- 
gie’s younger siblings. It 
was sleeping in and stay- 
ing up, playing bonding 
games until 3 a.m. It was 
being both friends and 
family — a simple story, 
well-told. 


ee ee yee ene eee ee 
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The lasting legacy of The Sound of Music 


‘ve been meaning 
to write this article 
tor a weeks 
This year is 

the — fiftieth 
versary of the 
Sound of Music, and | am 
thrilled that the movie 
has been recognized a lot 
recently, from articles in 
Magazines to Lady Ga- 
ga’s medley performance 
at this year’s Oscars. It 
deserves it. It has touched 
sO many people. I have 
been told many times by 
friends that 
this is their 
or one of their 
family mem- 
ber’s favorite 
musical. A 


tew 
now. 
anni- 
film The 


say I have a 
favorite musi- 
cal, it is in my 
top three for 
sure. Those 
who know 
me well know how much 
this movie means to me. 

When I was abroad, one 
of the first trips I booked 
was to Austria, a place I 
have wanted to visit for 
years. I could say that’s be- 
cause I have distant Ger- 
manic blood, but really 
I believe my fascination 
with the country stems 
from this movie. I booked 
a trip with a student travel 
company with my dear 
friend from abroad who 
also loves the movie. 

I spent my Thanksgiv- 
ing in Vienna eating sach- 
ertorte. The next day, we 
drove to Salzburg and | 
watched the movie for the 
umpteenth time and cried 
the whole way (I don't 
often cry during movies, 
but this is one result of be- 
ing too damn sentimen- 
tal). In Salzburg, I went 
on the Sound of Music bus 
tour (I’m not one for bus 
tours, but this came rec- 


Elizabeth 

mc!’ 4" Sherwood 

My Favorite 
Things 


ommended and was too 
cute to pass up). 

When the bus stopped 
in the Lake District near 
the city, we had one of the 
most spectacular views |] 
have ever seen. Every tiny 
alpine building on hills as 
far as I could see was cov- 
Then I ate 
the best wiener schnitzel ] 
have ever had at a Christ- 
mas market outside the 
church where they filmed 
Maria and Captain von 
Trapp’s wedding. It was 
one of the 
greatest trips | 
ever took. 

From now, 
I will refer to 
it as a movie 
because I have 
never seen the 
stage version 
ive. However, 
I would go as 
far as saying 
it is probably 
the only film version of a 
musical that I would pre- 
fer over the stage version, 
now and forever. 

One of the greatest 
things about the film is 
that it has an epic story, 
based on reality, that is 
important in our recent 
history. It also has some 
of the best music in any 
musical. My favorite 
was always “The Lonely 
Goatherd,” but now it’s 
“Edelweiss” for its sim- 
plicity and message. I love 
watching the movie with 
people who haven't seen 
it before, just to see their 
reactions, to see them re- 
alize that the famous song 
that they have heard mil- 
lions of times came from 
this film (this mostly 
comes from the “My Fa- 
vorite Things” scene). 

I started watching it at 
a very young age with my 
parents who also love the 
movie. It was one of those 


ered in snow. 


COURTESY OF ELIZABETH SHERWOOD 
The Lake District's views are encapsulating, much like the movie itself. 


films that I would watch 
every day for a period of 
time until I would occa- 
sionally change it up with 
The Lion King and old tapes 
of Fraggle Rock. 

I mostly love it because 
every time I watch it, I see 
the story in a different 
way. I learn something 
new about the characters, 


about their decisions. 
When I was three, I only 
really understood the 
happy parts. When I 


grew older, I understood 
the conflicts. When I 
learned about World War 
II in school, it made sense 
once more. Even watch- 
ing it on the drive to Sal- 
zburg, I saw the struggle 
that Captain von Trapp 
had when he stood his 
ground against the Nazi 
regime in order to save 
the country he loved. 

I saw courage in Maria 
that I hadn’t seen before. 
Maria, by the way, is one 
of the best protagonists to 
look up to when you are 
young (and Julie seems 


like one of the loveliest ac- 
tresses of her generation). 
I sometimes ask myself, 
“What Would Maria von 
Trapp Do?” as I sing “I 
Have Confidence” in the 
shower. She is one of the 
major reasons why I love 
the story. If you look at the 
lyrics to “I Believe” from 
The Book of Mormon, they 
are practically the same. 
It is the quintessential 
Broadway musical, an ex- 
ample for all. 

According to a_ re- 
cent article in Vanity Fair, 
Christopher Plummer was 
famously not enthused 
about playing the Captain, 
which I had heard before, 
and the movie got horrible 
reviews when it came out, 
which was news to me. It’s 
hard to think that such an 
iconic movie, with the fab- 
ulous Julie Andrews run- 
ning on the cover, opening 
her arms wide to embrace 
the sound of music from 
the hills, could ever have 
been considered anything 
but a treasure. 


calendar 


the beach 


Fair...” 


stick...” 


mind 


loudly 


9. Eat. A lot. 


How to cope with 
April’s impending 
workload: 
1. Breathe deeply 
2. Mark all due dates 
and midterms in your 


Take a beer break on 


Remember, 
Fair, Spring Fair, Spring 


Remember, 
on stick, chicken on 


6. Soak in some rays 


7. Exercise to clear your 


8. Sing songs really, really 


, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


“Spring 


“Chicken 


Buku Festival in The Big Easy: Run the Jewels, Bassnectar and more 


ver spring 
break, I had 
the __ privi- 
lege of fly- 
ing down to 
the great city of New Or- 
leans, “The Big Easy” as 
it is affectionately called. 
Life in New Orleans is a 
completely unique experi- 
ence, saturated with food, 
music and of course, exor- 
bitant amounts of booze. I 
went down there to attend 


Buku Music and Arts Fes- . 


tival held at Mardi Gras 
World, a_ collection of 
warehouses turned into 
an event venue that re- 
sides on the port of New 


Orleans. Buku this year- 


featured an eclectic line 
up, filled with everything 
from jazzy instrumental 
groups, deep house acts 


and hype hip-hop perfor- 
mances. The festival also 
provides a showcase for 
local graffiti artists to ex- 


make him a force to be 
reckoned with on the mic. 
When he and rapper/pro- 
ducer EI-P joined forces to 


hibit their form Run 
work. Held s e the Jew- 
at the turn Louis Rosin els back in 
of spring in 2013, they 
mid-March, found im- 


Buku truly 
kicked off 
festival sea- 
son with a 
bang. Below 
I detail some of the head- 
line acts and the best per- 
formances. 


Run the Jewels 

Killer Mike has a stage 
presence unlike any other 
rapper in the game. His 
energetic and aggres- 
sive rap style combined 
with his intricate lyricism 


COURTESY OF THE COME UP SHOW VIA FLICKR 


Music, Movies 
and More 


mediate 
acclaim, 
particularly 
for __ their 
live perfor- 
mance. 

The duo did not disap- 
point at Buku. Working 
primarily off of their lat- 
est record, Run the Jewels 
2, Killer Mike and EI-P’s 
vitality and interaction 
with the audience made 
for a memorable perfor- 
mance. Not many groups 
can take a 5 p.m. time slot 


and turn it into a wild 
show, and Run the Jewels 
used their charisma and 
hype rap style to pump 
the audience up. 


Bassnectar 

No matter what you 
think about Bassnectar’s 
music, no one can deny 
that the man knows how 
to feed off an audience's 
ener 2 y 


rowdy on stage. When 
they performed “Wild for 
the Night,” the hit single 
featuring Skrillex, Rocky 
instructed everybody to 
clear space in the middle to 
form a mosh pit and wasn't 
satisfied until all mem- 
bers in the audience were 
jumping up and slamming 
into each other. Rocky 
also shed light on why he 

hasn't __re- 


and de- leased an al- 
liver some They poured out  >um in over 
of the most two years, 
mind-blow- a 40 (ounce) on explaining 
ing sets. abe that he has 
Bassnectar stage IN MIS NONOT heen  tak- 
the main to work on 
stage at an unreleased his skills as 
Buku with a_ producer. 
the prime- track... The crew 
time spot of also paid 
9 p.m., and tribute to 


he did not disappoint. His 
break, dub-step style cou- 
pled with his light show 
was like a pump of adren- 
aline to the entire crowd. 
Another thing that 
makes Bassnectar such a 
great live performer is his 
manic energy on stage, his 
transitions feeding into 
each other in a way that 
there is a never a dull mo- 
ment, only build-up for an 
even more epic drop. I'll 
admit that I’m not a die- 
hard Bassnectar fan — his 
music is too heavy for me 
to listen to on my iPod — 
so I was dubious about his 
set, but after seeing the 
artist perform live I was 
completely blown away. 


ASAP Rocky 
_ A$AP Rocky combined 
with A$AP Mob is a crew 


cranes Killah of Wu-Tang performed vt SADNITEOOD melding hip-hop and electronic j jazz. that knows how to get 


v 


v 


A 


founder ASAP Yams, who 
passed away last month as 
result of an overdose. They 
poured out a 40 (ounce) 
on stage in his honor and 
performed an unreleased 
track for the deceased 
producer. A$AP Mob is 
renowned for its animated 
performances, and they 
were excited to be play- 
ing in New Orleans, a city 
‘known for partying. 


STS9 

Electro-jam band STS9 
is known above all for 
their incredible live sets. 
The band is a staple on 
the festival circuit, com- 
bining jazz, funk and 
psychedelic influences to 
form a distinct style that 
has garnered them much 
praise. Sound Tribe Sector 
9 (“Tribe”) has performed 
at nearly every major mu- 


sic festival; their fans laud 
the relaxed and chill vibes 
that are made possible by 
their stylistic range of 
music. The band recently 
recruited bassist Alana 
Rocklin, who performed 
with the group for the 
first time in March 2014. 
Since Rocklin’s addition, 
the band has experienced 
a resurgence in popular- 
ity. The crowd at Buku 
couldn't get enough of the 
group, they goaded them 
back out to perform two 
encores. 


Ghostface Killah and 
BADBADNOTGOO 

When rap ___ legend 
Ghostface Killah of Wu- 
Tang teamed up with 
electro-jazz group BAD- 
BADNOTGOOD last 
year, fans were unsure of 
what to expect. The result 
exceeded what anyone 
could have hoped for. 
With Ghostface’s edgy 
and distinct flow syncing 
perfectly over BADBAD- 
NOTGOOD’s _ electronic 
jazz, the two talented en- 
tities are a great match, 
especially live. The pair 
performed a few songs 
off their new collabora- 
tion, but Ghostface stuck 
mainly to classic Wu-Tang 
hits such as “C.R.E.A.M.” 
He even performed some 
classic songs by the late 
icon Ol’ Dirty Bastard 
such as “Shimmy Shim- 
my Ya.” For his finale, 
Ghostface invited a fan | 
to the perform the eternal 
“Protect Ya Neck,” the op- 
portunity of a lifetime for 
the fan and a testament 
to the performer’s show- 
manship. 
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Speak up during the Title IX investigation 


Time and again, students com- 
plain of their inability to influence 
the administration, that when it 
comes to issues like sexual assault 
and Greek life, no one listens to 
what we're saying. Sometimes that 
may be true, and administrators 
can often have agendas that do not 
fully match our own. But when the 
student life administrators give us 
an opportunity to make our voices 
heard, we should seize on it. The re- 
cent panels on sexual violence and 
the reports of the alcohol strategy 
group demonstrated that students 
are not showing up. Attendance 
was lackluster. 

Luckily for those who didn’t 
make those panels, you have an- 
other chance coming up soon. Next 
week, from Tuesday, March 31 to 
Thursday, April 2, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education’s Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) will visit campus as 
part of their investigation into Title 
IX violations at Hopkins. They will 
be holding focus groups throughout 
the days to talk with students, fac- 
ulty, staff and specific sub-groups 
such as female athletes, student 
organization leaders or members 
of Greek life. The purpose of the 
focus groups is sO we can express 
our thoughts on sexual violence and 


sexual harassment at Hopkins and — 
so that the representatives from the 


OCR can answer our questions as 
well. The representatives are open 


speak in a public forum. 

The OCR will be camped out in 
Levering Hall for three days, and 
the Editorial Board strongly en- 
courages anyone who has an opin- 
ion to meet with them. If you have 
thoughts on the culture of sexual 
violence here, or a specific instance 
you want to make them aware of, 
or a view on the way the admin- 
istration has been handling these 


incidents, go and speak up. Here is | 

an opportunity to make sure that 
"your perspective and experiences 

as a student will be valued and will 


be appreciated. Bord 
Though it may seem like every 


college around is under investiga-_ 


tion, this is by no means a trivial 
event. The Department of Educa- 
tion is investigating Hopkins, and 


An article in this week’s paper 
reports on Adderall usage at Hop- 


kins. Students commonly use the 


ADHD drug for purposes other 
than its prescribed use, namely 
to enhance their academic perfor- 
mance and for partying. In order 
to improve their grades, many stu- 
dents buy Adderall and similar 
drugs illegally. Though we recog- 
nize that students praise Adder- 
all’s ability to help them focus, the 
Editorial Board highly discourages 
the use of Adderall by students 


who have not been diagnosed with 


IHD and prescribed the drug by 
f cis le ‘a L to tA 


iT) 


ngs and walk — 


to do that, they need to learn about 
what happens here — they need to 
learn it from the students. 

We realize that everyone here is 
stressed. It is difficult to find time to 
attend these kinds of things or to put 
in the effort to disrupt your regular 
schedule. But it’s worth it. If any is- 
sue is worth your time, it’s sexual as- 
sault. We are all unsatisfied with the 
current situation, and we know that 
long-term solutions are absolutely 
needed. If you want to help make 
that happen, then take it upon your- 
self and make your voice heard. 


The schedule of focus group 
sessions is below: 


Tuesday, March 31 

1p.m.: General session (undergrad- 
uate students) —- The Sherwood Room 

2pm. General session (graduate 
students) — The Sherwood Room 


3 p.m:: Resident assistants — The 
Sherwood Room 
4p.m.: Student organization leaders 


— The Sherwood Room 

5 p.m. Student organizations fo- 
cused on women’s rights and/or sexual 
violence — The Sherwood Room 

3to5p.m.: Individual meetings with 
OCR are available. Please call an OCR 
representative at the number below to 
schedule a private meeting. Walk-ins are 
also welcome. — Conference Room A 


Wednesday, April 1 
10 a.m.tonoon: Individual meetings 


with OCR are available. Please call an 
OCR representative at one of the num-_ 


10am.; Female student-athletes (in- 
tercollegiate and clubs) - The Sherwood 
Room 

11 a.m.: 
wood Room 

i pouene University faculty — The 
Sherwood Room 

Zaps: Members of fraternities — 
The Sherwood Room 

3p.m.: General session (undergrad- 
uate students) -The Sherwood Room 

4pm. Members of sororities —- The 
Sherwood Room 

3to5p.m.: Individual meetings with 
OCR are available. Please call an OCR 


University staff — The Sher- 


representative at the number below to’ 


schedule a private meeting. Walk-ins are 


also welcome. — Conference Room A 


Thursday, April 2 ; Ry 

10 a.m:: Male student athletes 
(intercollegiate and clubs) — The Great Hall 

11 a.m.:: General session (grad- 
uate students) — The Great Hall 


at 


‘Adderall should not be for recreational use | 


addictive, and abuse of the drug 


could lead to severe psychological 
or physical dependence. Moreover, 
Adderall can trigger pronounced 
physical reactions, including appe- 
tite loss and increased heart rate. 


With a drug as powerful as Ad- 


derall, it is absolutely imperative 
for the health of the user to under- 
go careful monitoring and dosage 
adjustments by a bona fide physi- 
cian. An irregular heartbeat, for ex- 
ample, could prove fatal when com- 
bined with the potent drug. The 
careful care of a doctor, therefore, 


are healthy enough to take Ad- | 
ta derall, that dosages are prescri 


is necessary to ensure that patients 
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By AISHWARYA RAJE 


As someone who has never 
stayed in a foreign country 
for more than four consecu- 
tive weeks, I made the decision 
to study abroad for a semester 
with the hopes of becoming im- 
mersed in a completely new cul- 
ture. Argentina seemed like the 
perfect place for me, as I’d have 
the opportunity to hone my 
Spanish-speaking skills while 
also taking advantage of big city 


life in Buenos Aires. 


Though I haven’t been here 
for too long, I can already tell 


that the semester will exceed 


all of my previous expecta- 
amidst the 
honeymoon phase where ev- 
erything feels new and ex- 
citing, I’ll admit that some 
aspects of Argentine culture 


tions. However, 


took some getting used to. 
Having to hail down buses, 


kissing someone’s cheek with 
every greeting and wearing 


my backpack on my chest to 


protect my belongings all felt a 


little strange at first. But once I 
got used to all that, everything 
else seemed to fall into place 
fairly quickly. I started feeling 
more at home, and in a global 
city like Buenos Aires, there is 
not much you won't be able to 
find, except for one thing. The 
one tiny thing that the city is 
missing happens to be the one 
thing I need to get through the 
day: coffee, on the go. 

I have yet to see a single per- 
son_-walking down the street 


ating a cup of coffee, and it 
is alarming. While this may 


sound dramatic, you have to 
understand that coffee cups are 
“practically an extension of my 
arm at this point. I’ve become 
so accustomed to getting coffee 
in Brody before my 9 a.m. class 


and then getting coffee at Gil- 
an after lunch and then mak- 
ing-coffee in my Keurig to take 


with meto my descent into C 
Level. Cafés in Argentina sim- 
ply do not have the option of 
taking coffee “para llevar” or 
“to go,” which is distressing. 
It’s not just me, and it’s not 
just Hopkins students who are 
so used to running around and 
getting caffeinated at the same 
time. Americans are used to 


rushing, to following a sched- - 


ule. The only reason I've noticed 


OPINIONS 


For the coffee-obsessed, 
Argentina is a curiosity 


this is because I am now study- 
ing in a country with an incred- 


ibly relaxed atmosphere, which | 


is something I'm experiencing 
for the first time. 


coffee means taking a break. 
It means you are forced to sit 


other errands of the day. Cafés 
don’t have lines to order; you 
simply sit down and wait for the 
waiter to come to you, eliminat- 
ing the possibility of rushing 


out the door as soon as you get | 


your hands on a latte. It is a nice 
feeling to order an espresso at a 
café and continue to sit for the 
next four hours reading a book. 
There’s no pressure to vacate 
your seat as soon as you've paid 
the bill, and waiters never come 
to “check-in” on you. Here, your 
time is your own. 

Itnow doesn’t surprise me that 
other countries tend to perceive 
Americans as uptight and over- 
worked. Not that it’s a fault in our 
culture or that we should work to 
completely change it, just that the 


stark contrast of going from such | 


an academically demanding uni- 
versity to a country where people 
take three-hour coffee breaks is a 
welcome change. 


Still, it seems highly unlikely | 


that we will completely abandon 


the course of the semester. An 
American friend of mine went 
to a nearby café this past week- 
end to do some homework, and 
the waiter approached her to 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions eapressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Motorcycles are a good calculated risk 


By WILL MARCUS 


When I was a baby, my 
mother used to take me down 
the driveway to the side of 


| Pacific Coast Highway almost 


every night. Watching the oc- 
casional car blur by with that 


| unmistakable whoosh of air 
For an Argentine, getting | 


consistently put me to sleep 


| with a smile on my face. While 
| I don't usually fall asleep on 
down, drink your coffee, relax | 
and then carry on with your | 
day. Never is it something that | 
is on the go or that overlaps with | 


the sides of highways any- 
more, machines of all shapes 
and sizes still captivate me. 
Whether it’s whipping around 
the yard with the weed whack- 
er, sitting in the passenger seat 
on the way to school or even 
brushing my teeth with an 
electric toothbrush, my child- 
hood was replete with indi- 
rect appreciation of human 
ingenuity. This is why it was a 
terrible idea for my parents to 
give me that little $300 100 cc 
dirt bike on my 13th birthday. 


| I was hooked the first time I 
| swung my leg over the saddle. 


I waited seven and a half 
years from that moment to 
own a real street motorcycle, 
and I was not disappointed. I 
did my research, saved up for 
months and ended up with a 
beautiful naked sport bike 
called a Suzuki SV 650. Please 
don't think that I didn't love 
my little dirt bike — I kept it 
for years — but the compari- 
son between the two would 
be apples to oranges. I'm not 
exactly sure why that dirt 


| bike failed to captivate me so, 
the American work ethic over | 


but carefully positioning my 
180-pound frame atop a mo- 


| torcycle I almost outweighed 
| made me feel like bear riding 


ask if she’s from the U.S. When | 


she asked him how he knew, he 


responded, “Only an American | 


would work on Sunday.” Oh well, 
I guess we'll never totally fit in. 

One of the only major cof- 
fee places in Buenos Aires that 
serves coffee to-go is Starbucks, 
but I'll probably go there only 
in my darkest hour of despera- 
tion. Until then, I look forward 
to embracing the Portefia life 
by moving a little slower, ex- 
ploring a little more and sitting 
down and enjoying my coffee 
because hey, it’s not like I have 
anywhere to be. 


Aishwarya Raje is a junior In- 
ternational Studies major from 
Princeton, N.]. 


a tricycle. It’s hard to explain 
how it feels atop the SV, but I’ll 
try to explain it anyway. 

As cheesy as I know I'm 
about to sound, here goes noth- 
ing:.I slowly stop feeling like a 
human being as I ride. After 
ten miles or so, I feel as if my 
body is nothing more than the 
fleshy connection between the 
throttle, clutch, shifter and 
brakes. When I want to acceler- 
ate, I don't think about twist- 
ing back with my right hand, 
simultaneously releasing the 
clutch lever with my left, pull- 
ing it in again, tapping the 
shifter up with my left foot and 
releasing the clutch again. I just 
go. It feels natural; it feels fluid; 
it feels awesome. It feels like the 
motorcycle has become an ex- 
tension of my body — which 


just so happens to be a spec- 
tacularly cool machine that 
excites my inner child to no 
end. Riding honestly feels like 
a superpower to me. When I’m 
not surrounded by cars that are 
trying to kill me, it feels like 
I'm perpetually floating atop a 
standing tidal wave in that lim- 
inal place where I'm one twitch 
of the wrist from being on top 
of the world and being dashed 
to pieces against a rocky beach. 
It's a supremely terrifying, 
yet peaceful place to be once 
you've been there awhile. 
Ironically, I once sat next 
to a former fighter pilot on a 
plane. I swear that he actually 
introduced himself as "Chunk" 
Phillips, and Chunk loved mo- 
torcycles even more than I do. 
After he spent ten minutes 
comparing riding to flying and 
sounding as stupid as I just did 
in the preceding paragraph, he 
told me that 
he'd been rid- 


speeding, compared with 24 
percent of passenger car fa- 
talities. Finally, 24 percent of 
people involved in fatal crash- 
es over the past ten years did 
not have a valid motorcycle 
license, compared with 13 per- 
cent of passenger car fatali- 
ties. I don't know about you, 
but these statistics indicate to 
me that the average rider is a 
little bit more of a risk-taker 
than the average driver. There 
are many more statistics out 
there to show that the average 
rider simply does not take the 
steps necessary to minimize 
the dangers of riding both be- 
fore and after getting on their 
bikes. 

Even though I do every- 
thing in my power to mini- 
mize my risk, I fully accept 
that riding is the most danger- 
ous thing that I do in my daily 
life by a titanic margin. I also 

accept that I 


ing almost 
every day 
since he was 
17 and _ had 
only crashed 
once. He was 
18 when the 
crash _hap- 
pened and 55 
when I met 
him. This 
conversation comes to mind 
every time one of my friends 
or loved ones berates me for 
owning a motorcycle despite 
the fact that I met Chunk years 
before I got my bike. He was 
and still is living proof to me 
that the risks of riding can be 
mitigated. 

Amidst media sensational- 
ization that cites skewed sta- 
tistics, I believe that the real 
danger of riding is overblown 
in the first place. The Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway 
Safety releases their statis- 


‘tics for motorcycle fatalities 


every year, and if one parses 
through the data, one can see 
some interesting trends. On 
average over the past 10 years, 
59 percent of people killed on 
motorcycles were not wearing 
a helmet. Wearing a helmet 
is both the simplest and most 
effective thing one can do to 
minimize risk while riding. 
The fact that anyone would 
ride without one is astonish- 
ing to me. Moreover, in 2012, 
34 percent of motorcyclists 
involved in fatal crashes were 


Administration’s Greek life actions discard student trust 


By JAMES CAMERON 


I’m not the first person to use 
these pages to talk about Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon (SAE), and I’m 
just as confident I won't be the 
last either. But I wanted to put 
my thoughts down on paper 
so there can be some kind of 
record to reflect how screwed 
up the University has become 
in the three years I have been 
a student here. Rather than 
establish a coherent policy 
that actually reflects how the 
Hopkins Greek/social scene 
actually works, the University 
has consistently followed an 
approach that puts short-term 
damage control above long- 
term stable policy. In order to 

change, the University needs 
to recognize the frustration of 
- students and establish a body 
that will aggressively seek to 
reform policy, not pander to 
parents and donors. 
Now I don’t want to turn 
“back the clock to what hap- 


pened to Pi Kappa Alpha. 


(PIKE), but we can at least start 
with how the actions of that 


_ fraternity and the media atten- 
tion it 
for the punishment SAE re- 
_ ceived. Following the events: 


eived set the ground 


of last sp 


its doors; there was simply too 
much pressure put on the Uni- 
versity by the media and par- 
ents to allow PIKE to remain 
open. But what came next, the 
draconian punishment SAE 
received, was nothing more 
than the University seeking to 
make an example of a frater- 
nity, to show the city of Balti- 
more, donors and parents, that 
Hopkins had changed. 

You will notice the previous 
sentence made no mention of 
students, which might be sur- 
prising if you didn’t actually go 
to Hopkins. However, if you do 
go to Hopkins, then you know 
exactly what I am talking about. 
Following the events of last year 
and this fall, the University 
pledged to make serious chang- 
es. They initiated councils and 
committees, notably with the 
Inter-Fraternity Council (IFC), 
whose advice they promptly 
rejected. And the result of all 
this bureaucracy? A raft of new 
recommendations from: a joint 
student/faculty committee! 

_ After months of work they 


have managed to produce sug- 


gestions: bystander training, 
new policies on registering 
parties or, my personal favor- 
ite, Bh in the process of 


establishing an amnesty policy 
for those who call emergency 


services [HERO].” This com- 
mittee has managed to suggest 
plenty of things, but none of 
them are coherently being put 
into action. This is one year af- 
ter a stabbing inside a fraterni- 
ty, months after a rape inside a 
fraternity. It begs the question 
of what exactly does it take to 
get the University to act? — 

All we have seen are short- 
term measures, which the 
University can clearly point 
to when parents ask, “Is my 
child safe at Hopkins?” And 
that bothers me, because if the 


University can’t be relied upon 


to take these issues seriously, 
where exactly is my tuition go- 
ing? Does it go to the hiring 
of administrators who con- 
vene committees and working 
groups or to people who actu- 
ally care about this University 
and wish to see it emerge from 
these trials a stronger and saf- 


er place? Right now the former | 


is the answer, and that is why 


you see and hear the anger of 
students. " f 

Let's face it — Hopkins stu- 
dents are pretty tough to excite 
about this kind of stuff. After 
all, we are all too busy jug- 


gling 18-credit semesters to do 


a whole lot else. But we aren't 
stupid. We can tell the differ- 
ence between people who are 


+> ir 


need to see that t 


serious and passionate about 
what they do and those who 
would rather pass the buck. 
Right now, we all feel as if we 
have been passed around, as 
if the University would rather 
sweep its issues under the rug 
than have the guts to really 
face the issue. 

I don’t want to be the one who 
spits criticism without suggest- 
ing a solution. However, I hon- 
estly don’t know what the an- 
swers are. I won't say this is an 
easy problem witha simple solu- 
tion. But the least the University 
could do is act as if the safety of 
its student is an urgent consider- 
ation. Let’s see something more 
substantial than committees. 
Let’s see the emergence of an or- 
ganization that pairs faculty and 


_ students together with some ac- 


tual power, not just a group that 
makes suggestions. Let’s see an 
IFC that is given an opportunity 
to organize and _ self-enforce, 
not one that is brushed aside. If 
the University wants e, it 
needs to embrace its students, 
not isolate them. To do that, we 
University 
sees students as more than a dol- 
lar sign, and that might be the 


toughest change to make of all. 


James Cameron is a junior biol- 
ogy major from Boston. 


% 


I fully accept that 
riding is the most 
dangerous thing I do 
in my daily life by a 


titanic margin. 


could die by 
no fault of my 
own. What I 
do not accept 
is complacen- 
cy. The more 
proactive 
about safety I 
am, the more 
I minimize 
the chances 
of suffer- 
ing tragedy. I never swing a 
leg over the saddle without a 
full face helmet, spine protec- 
tor, armored cowhide jacket, 
armored cowhide gloves, ar- 
mored overpants and armored 
racing boots. I am meticulous 
about my bike maintenance, 
and I've taken the highest- 
level safety courses and regu- 
larly practice emergency stops 
and swerves at speed in empty 
parking lots — and willingly 
look like a massive idiot while 
I do it. <a 

When I actually travel 
through traffic, I ride like Iam 
invisible and pretend that ev- 
ery car is trying to kill me — 
all with the aim of never hav- 
ing to actually use the skills 
I practice. | keep my eyes on 
my mirrors at every red light 
to check for speeding cars on 
their way to kill me. When 
one oncoming car takes a safe 
left turn in front of me, I am 
always expecting the cars be- 
hind him waiting to take the 
same turn to follow the first 
car without looking and kill 
me. There isn’t an intersection 
I pass without looking left and 
right first for red light-running 
assailants on their way to kill 
me. I treat every ride through 
traffic like a life-or-death situ- 
ation. It is a strange and terri- 
ble feeling to be both invisible 
and hunted simultaneously, 
and consequently, I am abso- 
lutely terrified every time I get 
on the road with other cars. So 
why even bother doing it? For 
the times when I'm not. 

I only ride through traffic 
to get away from it. You try 
taking a sunrise ride through 
the crisp 60-degree air in the 
Sonora desert at 6 a.m. and tell 
me it doesn't feel like raw, un- 
adulterated bliss. Try riding 
the empty, undulating curves 
of the country roads outside 
of Galveston at twilight and 
seeing the setting sun scintil- 
lating over the tranquil tides 
of the Gulf of Mexico in the 
corner of your eye as you flow 
through the turns. It is pure 
serenity. These are the mo- 
ments worth all the risk that I 
took to get there. This is why 
I will never commute on a 
motorcycle. I will never ride 
to the pharmacy or post of- 
fice. I will never even ride to” 
a friend’s house. I ride to find — 

those roads where it is safe to 
be alone with my thoughts. 
I ride to get lost, because ul- 
timately I believe that is the 
easiest way to find yourself. 


Will Marcus is a junior Inter- 
national Studies and economics 
major from Austin, Texas. He is the 
| Opinions Editor. 
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In Baltimore, 44 pedestrians were killed 
by cars in 2008. Behind the wheel or on 
your feet, be careful out there. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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YOUR WEEKEND Marcu 26-29 


An unconventional artspace close to campus Korean restaurant Noc 
et epee cena ou caer) Won er ee UUme 


cious, but on event There will be musical a few of your most ec- 


Since | happened nights, the place gets performances as well as__ centric friends or stop 
upon Gallery 788 a comfortably crowded. _ live painting. in during the day after 
few months ago, it has G788 hosts events sev- If prefer a more zen grabbing a bite to eat in 
quickly become one of eral times a month — vibe, you can immerse Hampden. However, my 


my favorite hangouts in drag show competitions, yourself in the atmo- recommendation for get- | 
Baltimore. The gallery is theatrical performances, sphere of the gallery and _ ting acquainted with Gal- 


located at 3602 Hickory eccentric fundraisers, in- practice your poses with lery 788 is to attend an 2 
Ave., right in the thick of timate shows by musical the “Your Body is Art” exhibition opening. G788 i - { i gh 
Hampden’s rich culture. artists — and they are program, a yoga class of- attracts a vibrant and di- 

The small brick build- certainly a spectacle. fered on Saturday morn- verse crowd, and these i 
ing doesn’t. look like Past events to note ings at 10 and 11:30 a.m. nights are perfect for so- 
much from the outside, include the all-female Gallery 788 is also  cializing with Baltimore’s 
but once you enter the art show cleverly named hosting performances of lovers of art and culture. 
gallery, you are envel- ARTRIARCHY, ~ which The Dum Dums through Everyone is extremely | | be - 
oped in artwork. A myr-_ ran from April 2- March Baltimore theater group friendly and eager to Ux y 
iad of art objects line According to the gal- Glass Mind Theater. It tell you about other cul- e ae 


every hallway. The walls ae s official Facebook is ashow about three fe- tural hubs to explore in 
of the main room are page, the show was “an male astronauts explor- the city. The boxed wine 
tastefully slathered in exploration of feminin- ing super-Earth when is flowing (for those of 
paintings, photographs ity in the modern mil- they runinto a program- you who are of age), the 
and three-dimensional lennia, with an emphasis ming error. The (likely conversation is enriching 
works. The ceiling tiles on contemporary art and hilarious and bizarre) and the people are lively. 


have been painted to give abstraction.” It featured performances will take Gallery 788 is fun, un- 
the illusion of a grand various artistic media, place until April 4. pretentious and welcom- 
American flag. Large including video and po- The gallery has a very ing. The owners and di- 
leather couches sitin the etry, among more tradi- active Facebook presence, rectors know what makes ee as 
center of the gallery for tional methods. and you can easily keep a gallery successful: per- WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
your lounging needs. It’s Venus Envy, on April track of G788's goings-on sonality. And G788 has | Barley tea is a caffeine-free infusion served year-round in Korea. 
all very charming and 2 at7 p.m. willbe anan_ ifyoucheckouttheir page. considerable personality. Me 
By VERONICA wondered if it was sup- 
ae ——— | REARDON posed to be water. My 
Your Weekend Columnist friends were drinking it, 


so, assuming that even 
It was Sunday, and _ if it was water it must be 
I had just gotten back safe, I took a sip. It was 
from spring break. I had not water. Drinking it 
work to do for Monday was rather like drinking 
and bags to unpack, but _ bread or rice. When asked 
I couldn’t bring myself what it was, Jisoo said it 
to do anything but lay was barley tea. If you like 
| around on my computer chamomile tea, you will 
— not atypical behavior probably like it. It was re- 
for me. I was just set- ally very pleasant. 
tling in for an evening Jisoo ordered for all 
of doing absolutely noth- of us in Korean. First we 
ing with some light self- all got rice with toppings 
loathing and a dose of and vegetables to share. 
isolation when I got a I’m not a kimchi fan, 


‘message from my friend _ but if pa are, that suit 
Jisoo asking e — 

__| | dinner with her and her Then we all got bowls of 

G788.COM | boyfriend. some kind of ribs cooked 

The main hall in Gallery 788 is spacious but cozy, making it the perfect venue for performances, workshops and fundraisers alike. “Thank God!” I ina sauce that was just 

thought. I was now ab- spicy enough, along 

solved from having to do with peppers and on- 

n j i | anything constructive ions. Delicious. 

whatsoever today. Perfect. It was a little expen- 

Events in Baltimore this weekend [asked where and sve maybe aboot the 

| she said we’d be going to same as One World. It 

a Korean restaurant not was around $12 for the 


Zombie Gras far away. We caught the meal, but there were 

*9 . Blue Jay Shuttle and, af- likely cheaper items on 
Geppi s Entertainment Museum teral0or15 minute ride, the menu as well. For 
March 28, 10 a.m. we arrived at the restau- vegetarians, I would 

: rant. check online or call to be 


Beginning at 10 a.m., make-up artists, vendors, charac- , Noc Won is near the sure ee ee 
c Pan : ormer Clu In ota- options, but they likely 
ters and attendees will take over Geppi’s Entertainment | tion North. The Crown do. A huge plus were 


- Museum. There will be costume contests, followed by | and the Windup Space some of those lollipops, 


: are nearby landmarks. the kind your kindergar- 
the Lombie bras Bar Crawl and Scavenger Hunt at 1 | i seems dingy: on, thesaten tescher used te bee 
p.m. Special wristbands for the crawl will be handed | outside, and, looking you, by the door (dum 

a . at it, you expect it to be dum pops, I’m prett 
oul from 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. al the cost of $10. Those in| cial” However, when sure they'is caliady oa 
costume get to crawl for free. There will be bar specials | we walked in, we real- Altogether, Yd recom- 


for those participating all dav and night. ized it is quite large and mend heading to Noc 
P paung y 8 not badly kept. The place Won if you want to get a 
WIKIMEDIA.ORG is almost — but not quite little further away from 


— dimly lit, with posters Charles Village with- 
of Korean food and boy out going too far. I can’t 
bands scattered over the speak for the authentici- 
walls. We were led to the _ ty of their cuisine myself, 
back of the restaurant. A but the fact that Jisoo is 
TV played a video of acat from Korea and likes the 
in one corner of the room. _ place a lot seems indica- 

We were served glass- _ tive that Noc Won is de- 
es of a yellowish liquid. I cent in that regard. 


Sth Annual PEEP Show 
Carroll Arts Center 
March 27 — April 6 


From 10 a.m. —7 p.m. daily, you can explore fan- 
tastical works of art made entirely from marsh- 
mellows... free of charge! Peeps-themed shirts, 
souvenirs and refreshments will be available for 
purchase throughout the show. 3 


Friday, March 27 Saturday, March 28 — 


Bill Cosby’ | Alloverstreet: East Oliver Street Art Walk = Eugene O'Neill: A Life in Four A Book Bi Sane, 
The Lyric, 8 p.m. East Oliver Street, 7 p.m. . een Players, 12 p. M. 3250 


- Sutvalk Protest of Cosby Show SCRAPER Word Entertainment Presents: Future Fest. ~The Original Fels Point Haunted Pub Walk ea 
~The Lyric, 6:30 pam. i | pe eae be | | Bia hee Max Sicha as See we. ae 
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Students launch new — Kendrick Lamar drops ground-breaking album 
online literary magazine 


By SARAH SCHREIB 
Staff Writer 


Vector Magazine, an 
online literary magazine 
dedicated to highlight- 
ing experimental, creative 
writing was _ published 
for the first time by Hop- 
kins students on March 
9. Although currently a 
functioning online entity, 
Vector Magazine began sim- 
ply as the dream of a few 
Hopkins students in their 
freshman year. 

“We would sit around 
and talk about starting 
our own magazine, some- 
thing that had everything 
for everyone,” sopho- 
more Jesse Shuman wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. Shuman is one of 
the editors-in-chief of the 
magazine. “We wanted it 
to be a writer’s magazine 
— to force people to ven- 


ture into mediums and 
experiences they hadn‘t 
before.” 

In fall of 2014, Shuman 
approached his friend 
Ruth Marie Landry to 
bring the magazine to fru- 
ition online. The two took 
on the roles of joint edi- 
tors-in-chief and formed a 
staff of fellow writers and 
friends including Max- 
well Gontarek, who also 
recalls the origins of the 
publication. 

“The plan, as far as I 
was concerned, was to 
have these radical hand- 
made zines to hand out to 
friends, each one a little 
different, layered collage 
kind of stuff with poems, 
manifestos, cartoons, etc.,” 
Gontarek wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


“Eventually, Ruth and Jesse | 
took the reigns sometime | 


See VECTOR, pace B5 


By THOMAS 
BRAZELTON 
For The News-Letter 


Kendrick Lamar re- 
leased his newest album 
on March 16 at midnight, 
a week earlier than antic- 
ipated. To Pimp a Butterfly, 
his third studio album, 
marks a new peak in La- 
mar’s musical career as it 
not only is a new musi- 
cal direction for him, but 
also has a larger scope in 
its message than any of 
his previous works. 

Lamar’s debut album 
Section.80, released in 
2011, demonstrated his 
ability to write hip hop 
that was simultaneously 

| innovative, true to the 
roots of the genre and 
socially conscious. This 
ability was further dis- 
played on his 2013 album 
good kid, m.A.A.d city, 
which chronicled his 
childhood, his experi- 
ences with violence, love 


COURTESY OF NRK P3 VIA FLICKR 


Kendrick Lamar incorporates hip hop, jazz, funk and poetry into his new album 7a Pimp a Butterfly. 


and societal pressures, 
and how he has become 
the person he is today. 
Influenced by artists 
like Miles Davis, Tupac 
Shakur and Parliament, 
this album is jazz, funk, 
soul and modern hip-hop 


OK Go band member talks upcoming concert 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


After releasing their lat- 
est album Hungry Ghosts in 
October, pop-rock group 
OK Go will bring their on- 
going tour to Baltimore’s 
Rams Head Live! on Sun- 
day, April 12. 

Band members Damian 
Kulash, Tim Nordwind 
and Dan Konopka formed 
OK Go in Chicago in 1998, 
and Andy Ross joined the 
lineup in 2005. The band 
has currently released four 
studio albums, but they are 
particularly recognized for 

their elaborate and quirky 
music videos that have cir- 
culated all over the Inter- 
net. Nordwind, the band’s 
bassist and vocalist, recent- 
ly spoke to The News-Letter 
to discuss OK Go and their 
latest live performances 
since they will soon be 
stopping in Baltimore. 

“We hardly ever come 
to Baltimore so I’m ex- 
cited,” Nordwind said. 
“T think in the 16 years 
we've been a band we’ve 
played there once or 
twice, so I’m happy to be 
coming back there.” 

Although fans are 
used to seeing OK Go 
perform concise choreog- 
raphy or elaborate optical 
illusions in their music 
videos, the band does not 
aim to recreate their vid- 
eos live. So, unfortunate- 
ly, fans cannot expect to 
see any enormous Rube 

“Goldberg machines or 
even treadmills onstage. 
Nevertheless, Ok Go's 


live performance aims 


to harness the audience’s 
energy with an interac- 
tive focus. 

“We look at the live 
shows as a wholly unique 
and individual experi- 
ence,” Nordwind _ said. 
“But I think a lot of what 
goes into creating the re- 
cord and the videos, the 
spirit of that is different 
than the live show. We 
have a whole brand new 
live show now and it’s 
very interactive and mul- 
timedia. There’s a lot ap- 
pealing to the senses in 
our live show. It’s not so 
much about needing to get 
the videos we make into 
the show, but getting the 
spirit and the fun of mak- 
ing those things still exists 
in the live show.” 

Along with supplying 
entertaining stage effects 
and light shows, OK Go 
plans to break some of the 
established rules of concert 
performance and make 
personalized connections 
with the audience. 

“We have upped our 
game on the light show 
spectrum. There’s a ton of 
confetti,” Nordwind said. 
“But we also do things 
where we make songs with 
the audience and we play 
songs in the audience. We 
literally stop and do ques- 
tion-and-answer _ sessions 
with the audience and lit- 
erally just talk to people. 
Sometimes we bring them 
up on stage. There are little 
short films that we show. 
There’s a surprise around 
most every corner.” 

Concert-goers can 
also expect to hear new 


OY 


COURTESY 


songs from Hungry Ghost 
that move away from the 
band’s previous focus on 
rock instrumentals. In 
their latest album, OK Go 
fuses their signature rock 
sound with noticeably 
more techno beats and 
electronic rhythms. 

“This record definitely 
is the most electronic that 
we've made,” Nordwind 
said. “In my mind it’s still 
very much a rock and 
roll record, but this time 
around I think, production 
wise, we went a little more 
on the electronic front.” 

“Its fun to be able to 
work within sort of an 
electronic palette though, 
and it really opens up the 
amount of sounds we can 
play with, and I love the 
sonic world of EDM. I think 
EDM and hip hop are at the 
cutting edge of music tech- 
nology so its fun to be able 
to mix that in with what we 
do as well.” 

Nordwind explained 
that much of the band’s 
evolving electronic sound 
comes from the technol- 
ogy they utilize while 
working on and revising 
their music. 

“Some of [the electron- 
ic sound] was due in part 
to the fact that a lot of the 
writing that we’ve been 
doing has been from the 
road or whenever we have 
the day off from the set of 
a video or something like 
that. Usually what we 
have are our computers 
and our music software,” 
he said. “We've had to 
do a lot of demos just 
through programming, 


OF BBGUNPRESS.COM 


Rock group OK Go will bring their latest interactive performance to Rams Head Live! on Sunday, April 12. 
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which inherently just 


| collection 


fused into a distinctive, 
powerful sound. Although 
the album is less accessible 
than any of Lamar’s previ- 
ous work, the composition 
and musical complexity is 
outstanding. 

With modern jazz mu- 
sicians like Thundercat 
and Lalah Hathaway as 
well as producers such as 
Terrace Martin and Flying 
Lotus, To Pimp a Butterfly 
is a precisely composed 

of musical 
styles that come together 


make things a bit more | to form a beautiful whole. 


electronic. I think when 
we were programing our 
demos we were feeling 
like ‘Well, I'm going to put 
in the sound where the 
real guitar is going to be, 
and when we get to the 
studio and we’ll put the 
guitar in.’ But once we got 
to the studio and every- 
thing, the sounds we put 
in, for instance where the 


guitar was supposed to | 


go, seemed more interest- 
ing than just traditional 
guitar. We just kind of ran 
with that so the record 
started feeling electronic 
because of it.” 

When asked which as- 
pect of the musical process 
he preferred, studio ses- 
sions or live performances, 
Nordwind explained his 
outlook on the creativity 
involved in each. 

“I think it depends on 
what point in the process 
you ask me that ques- 
tion. I love both. I think 
maybe I prefer the studio 
a little bit more just be- 
cause every day is about 
being creative in the stu- 
dio. Playing live that’s 
kind of the case, but af- 
ter like the fifth week of 
traveling it gets a little 
tiring. And sometimes it 
can feel like at one point 
you were very creative, 
but once the show’s up 


and running its not a /| 


surprise to me anymore 
and it feels like we’re not 
being as creative as we 
could be. I do love play- 
ing live and our new 
show very much keeps 
us on our toes. I think I 
will not get tired of it any 
time soon.” 

OK Go has also re- 
leased their newest 
videos to songs on. the 
Hungry Ghosts album, 
including “I Won’t Let 
You Down” and “The 
Writings on the Wall.” 
Both provide elaborate 
performances, — which 
remind and build upon 
their original choreog- 
raphy in “Here It Goes 
Again,” which features 
band members jumping 
between and dancing on 
treadmills, 

“We get to work with 
some really amazing col- 
laborators. | Throughout 
the years we've just been 
able to find really excel- 
lent people, who see the 
world in very interesting 

See OK GO, pace B4 


At the end of certain 
songs throughout the 
album, Lamar recites a 
poem he has written, re- 
peating what he has pre- 
viously stated and then 
adding more and more 
as the album progress- 
es. This fits in perfectly 
throughout the album as 
each break in the poem 
conceptually leads into 
the following song. 

The first half of the 
album contains some in- 
credible tracks such as 
the relentlessly funky 
“King Kunta,” the dark, 
methodical jazz tone of 
“a,” and the first inter- 
lude “For Free?”, a refer- 
ence to “Tramp” by Otis 
Redding that features 
some of Kendrick’s fast- 
est and most intelligent 
lyricism. However, the al- 
bum reaches an ideologi- 
cal peak on the back half 
of the album. 

“The Blacker the Ber- 
ry,” the second single 
from To Pimp a Butterfly, 
is a powerful track con- 
veying the world as a 


grimy, bloody wasteland 
and brutally revealing 
the reality of systematic 
racial oppression. In an 
explosion of emotion and 
anger, “The Blacker the 
Berry” culminates in the 
idea that gang violence 
plays into the hands of ra- 
cial abuse. 

The song also as- 
serts that in order to rise 
against institutionalized 
racism, gang warfare 
must be quelled and the 
black population must 
unite under the banner 
of equality, as during the 
civil rights movements 
in 1960s America and in 
South Africa under Nel- 
son Mandela. (Both move- 
ments are consistently 
referenced throughout the 
album.) The full develop- 
ment of this idea, as well 
as the completion of La- 
mar’s poem, occur in the 
grand finale of this album 
on the final two tracks. 

The penultimate track 
“i” was released as the 
first single of To Pimp a 
Butterfly and won two 
Grammys for Lamar’s 
rap performance. How- 
ever, the album version 
of “i” is much less clean 
and catchy than the single 
version. Lamar presents 
what is made to sound 
like a live performance of 
the track with a modified 
hook and an omitted mu- 
sical outro. 

Raw energy emerges 
on the album version of 
this song, fitting into the 
overall album seamlessly. 
The track is about self-love 

See KENDRICK, pace B4 


Kingsman film mixes 
action with comedy 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


Veering away from his 
classic roles in roman- 
tic comedies, Colin Firth 
gives a humorously the- 
atrical performance in 
the film Kingsman: The 
Secret Service. Directed by 
Matthew Vaughn, who is 
known for other drama- 

. tizations of classic action 
movies such as Kick-Ass, 
this film takes diverse el- 
ements from traditional 
action movies and comi- 
cally draws out the far- 
fetched elements these 
films typically contain. 

From King Arthur 
and the Knights of the 
Round Table to the typi- 
cal plotline of any of Ian 
Fleming's James Bond ad- 
ventures, this film has 
elements that appeal to 
diverse audiences. 

The plot follows a 
young man named Egg- 


sy who lost his father at 
a very young age and as 
a result, now lives with 
his mother and abusive 
stepfather. Eggsy imme- 
diately draws sympathy 
from the audience for 
his circumstances, yet 
his band of cronies and 
his subsequent — reck- 
less actions, designed to 
spite his stepfather, push 
viewers to the edge of 
their seats, rooting for 
the moral outlaw. 

After one of Eggsy’s 
larger acts of rebellion 
in which he steals one 
of his stepfather’s thugs’ 
cars, he lands himself 
in jail, forced to call for 
help. Eggsy chooses to 
dial the number on the 
back of a medal of honor 
that his father received 
posthumously for brav- 
ery. When this medal 
was given to Eggsy and 
his mother, the man do- 
ing so promised that 

See KINGSMAN, pace B5 
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COURTESY OF BENEDICT CUMBERATCH VIA FANPOP 
Chappie’s main characters are unfortunately stereotypical and tiring to watch. 


ometimes a 
movie will come 
around that 
serves as a re- 
minder that a 
cool-sounding concept 
is not enough to carry a 
film. Sometimes that very 
same movie will even be 
kind enough to build up 


and childlike personality. 
However, it then falls to 
his adoptive gang “fam- 
ily” to determine how 
Chappie should be used 
and what kind of person 
he will become. 

On its surface, Chappie 
appears to be a perfectly 
fine film. While questions 


great ex- surround- 
pectations os ing artificial 
and then Tim Freborg intelligence 
proceed to : an what 
shatter all Flashframe Film precisely 
of them like F separates 
a mean kid Reviews humans 


stomping 

on a toddler’s sand castle. 
For our purposes, let’s call 
‘this film Chappie. 

Chappie, directed by 
‘Neill Blomkamp _ (the 
‘mastermind behind such 
films as District 9 and Ely- 
sium) epitomizes exactly 
-why trailers and pre-re- 
‘lease~information ought 
to be viewed dubiously 
at best. Despite appear- 
ing to be a promising sell, 
Chappie ultimately fails to 
deliver anything above 
stunning mediocrity. Its 
story is lackluster, its at- 
mosphere is dour and its 
characters range from 
wooden to ludicrous. Such 
failings are nothing new 
to Blomkamp’s films — 
both Elysium and District 
9 suffered in 


from ma- 
chines are by no means 
new to science fiction, 
Chappie presents them in 
an interesting way: Nei- 
ther the robots nor the 
humans are (initially) 
presented as a wholly ma- 
levolent force. It’s neither 
a destructor story nor a 
pure —_ loss-of-innocence 
story. Instead, it’s a story 
about what it means to be 
a person, even when the 
rest of the world doesn’t 
see you as such. 
Or at least that’s what it 
could have been. Instead 


of offering a story explor- | 


ing any of these questions 
in a compelling way, Chap- 
pie opts to create a world of 
black-and-grey morality, 
one-note characters and a 

plot so con- 


similar man- fused that 
ners — but [I ; it’s almost 
one would impossible 
have hoped to determine 
that either he Starring: Hugh what exactly 


or audiences 
would have 
learned their 
lesson by 
now. Clearly 
neither is the 
case. 
Chappie is 
a science fic- 
tion drama 
detailing the 
struggle of a 
budding ar- 
tificial intelli- 
gence robot as it grows and 
begins to interact with the 
world. After successfully 
creating a fully automated 
robotic army to help com- 
bat crime, inventor Deon 
Wilson (Dev Patel) begins 
dabbling in creating a 
true, self-aware artificial 
intelligence. Unfortunate- 
ly, as his boss has clearly 
‘seen the Terminator mov- 
ies one too many times, 
Deon finds his progress in 
the project roadblocked on 
official channels and he is 
forced to bring the project 
‘underground. 
_ Deon is unexpectedly 
kidnapped by a gang 
(played by Watkin Tudor 
Jones as Ninja, Yo-Landi 
‘Visser and Jose Pablo 
Bey ave and is forced to 
_ turn over his new arti- 
“ ficiallly intelligent robot 
aes As the robot 


Copley 


Jackman, Sharlto 


Director: Neill 


it’s even try- 
ing to accom- 
plish. While 
none of these 
aspects are 
inherently 
bad on their 
own, when 
lumped __ to- 
gether in this 
fashion, _ it 
simply makes 
for a mud- 
dled mess. 

The biggest issue the 
film faces is that it abso- 
lutely refuses to explore 
any of the big questions it 
puts forth. Should a true 
artificial intelligence be 
created or not? Beyond 
two characters shouting at 
each other, this question is 
barely addressed. Should 
Chappie be used as a 
gang robot or raised like 
a proper child? Beyond 
two characters shouting at 
each other, this question is 
barely addressed. 

It certainly doesn’t help 
that every character in the 
film is reduced to a single 
defining character trait: 
the eccentric inventor, the 
hardened gangster, the 
motherly figure — all ste- 
reotypes that audiences 
have seen before. Further- 
more, not a single actor 
brings anything remotely 
new to the table with his 


or her seine es 
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(happie fails to depict authentic emotion OK Go to bring concert 


here is 
Hoi £eh 
Jackman 
who plays 
another 
inventor 
named 
Vincent 
Moore. 
While 
Jackman 
himself is a 
great actor 
capable of 
giving ex- 
cellent per- 
formances, 
Vincent’s 
character 
is so bland 
and over- 
used that 
it’s almost 
painful 
to watch 
Jackman 
Stale eer 
through 
his lines. 

This character is every 
jealous, over-ambitious, 
evil-for-the-sake-of-evil 
archetype that has ever 
existed with none of the 
unique quirks that could 
make him actually inter- 
esting. To be fair, Ninja’s 
secondary antagonist 
character absolutely 
no better, being nothing 
more than a generic, ex- 
torting bully. Between 
the pair of them, a story 
intended to question the 
nature of human con- 
sciousness devolves into 
a montage of criminals 
kicking around an infant. 
In effect, it’s not just un- 
interesting, but horribly 
mean-spirited. 

As these characters 
and villains engineer 
their bland and generic 
conflicts with one an- 
other, Chappie himself 


is 


sits in the middle of it 
To give credit where it is 
due, Chappie himself is 
very well-rendered, and 
Sharlto Copley does a fine 
job breathing life into the 
machine. 

Perhaps intentionally it 
genuinely heartbreak- 
ing to see the robot get 
kicked around, taken ad- 
vantage of and otherwise 
abused by both the char- 
acters and the inane story. 
Unfortunately, neither the 
side characters nor the 
setting are fleshed out 
enough to make Chappie’s 
development interesting. 
With films like WALL- 
E on the market, which 
manage to elicit so much 
emotion through so little, 
it’s astounding that Chap- 
pie is barely able to elicit 
anything beyond pity. 

At its core, Chappie is 
a bland, mean-spirited 
film about an innocent 
child getting bullied for 
the sake of posing exis- 
tential questions. Don’t 
expect any answers to 
these questions, and out- 
side of a few painfully 
engineered _heartstring- 
tugging moments, don't 
expect to feel any notable 
connection with any of 
the characters. 

While there are admit- 
tedly much more objec- 
tively bad films on the 
market, Chappie unfortu- 
nately makes the griev- 


is 


ous mistake of promising | 
so much and delivering | 


so little. If you’re looking 
to watch something even 


marginally well-fleshed- | 


out this weekend, stick 
to the Saturday morning 
cartoons because you'll 
have better luck. 


Overall Rating: 2/5 


OK GO, From B3 

ways. Whether they're 
dog trainers or scientists 
or a Japanese dance crew 
~ whoever it is — we've 
just been really lucky 
to work with some very 
excellent people. I've en- 
joyed being able to see the 
world through their eyes 
and to be able to create 
something with them.” 

As their videos have 
racked up millions of 
views over time and 
evolved into more elabo- 
rate scenes, OK Go has 
experienced more control 
and influence in the video 
creation process. 

“Im glad that people 
have responded so well 
since we’ve started kind 
of taking control of our 
own videos because | 
think that’s given us the 
confidence to go on and 
experiment with the re- 


». experience to B'more 


cords we make and ex- 
periment with the videos 
we make and experiment 
with the live production 
in our show. To follow 
the things that we think 
are cool and trust our in- 
stincts,” Nordwind said. 

Along with continu- 
ing their 2015 tour, OK Go 
plans to explore other en- 
tertainment mediums like 
television in the future. 
OK Go fans can expect 
much more to come from 
the band. 

“Obviously we'll keep 
making records, but we're 
developing a couple ideas 
for television right now. 
We'll see if they'll hap- 
pen,” Nordwind _ said. 
“We're thinking of pos- 
sibly creating a festival — 
that maybe won't be this 
year but hopefully for next 
year — and play around 
the country a little bit.” 


BBGUNPRESS.COM 


OK Go's latest album shows a distinct shift toward electronic music. 
so SP OS a. : ue: 


lo Pimp a butterfly addresses justice, oppression 


KENDRICK, From B3 
and compassion, yet the 
album version is cut off 
toward the end of the 
track as a fight breaks 
out in the crowd. Lamar 
attempts to regain con- 
trol of the room, talking 
about how many of his 
friends have died and 
how we have to “appre- 
ciate the little bit of life 
we got left.” 

He then breaks out 
into an a capella verse, 
discussing how the n- 
word used as an oppres- 
sive slur was twisted 
from the root “Negus,” 
meaning “black emperor, 
king, ruler.” He states 
that it is a word whose 
true meaning was bur- 
ied throughout history, 
colonization, slavery and 
patterned racism. He be- 
lieves the word’s power 
must be regained, ending 
the track by calling him- 
self “Kendrick Lamar, by 
far, realest Negus alive.” 

In the final track of the 
album “Mortal Man,” La- 
mar raps over a brooding 


YCELLENCE. HGH EH 


jazz beat, discussing rep- 
utation and legacy and 
repeating the line “when 
the shit hit the fan, is you 
still a fan?” This touches 
on the question of how 
loyal his listeners are 
and whether they can ac- 
cept his message while 
recognizing that he is 
a flawed person who 
makes mistakes, hence 
the song title. 

He states how he wish- 
es to further the move- 
ment of Nelson Mandela 
and be a leader in the 
push for a world of equal- 
ity and justice. As the mu- 
sic ends, Lamar returns 
to the poem he has been 
building throughout this 
album and recites it in 
its entirety. It touches on 
every theme and idea de- 
veloped during To Pimp a 
Butterfly and beautifully 
depicts his ideology. The 
end of the poem reveals 
that the entire time, La- 
mar has been reciting the 
poem to Tupac Shakur. 

Using an interview 
with Shakur from the 


_ COURTESY 
| Lamers: recent nau is meee sing historical black seprOn both abroad 


‘90s, Lamar fits in his 
own questions and re- 
sponses, creating what 
sounds like a seamless 
interview between the 
two musical icons. Tupac 
talks about his success 
and his personal views 
on life. He sees sparks of 
imminent class warfare 
and believes that the next 
racial riots will not re- 
sult in looting but rather 
bloodshed and murder. 
Lamar responds by say- 
ing that the only true 
hope we have left is shar- 
ing ideology and uniting 
as one through the power 
of music. 

The album ends as La- 
mar recites a final poem 
for Tupac, revealing the 
metaphor of the butterfly 
in the album title. In the 
background, a spiritual 
jazz beat begins. 

A symbol of institu- 
tionalized racism, the cat- 
erpillar attempts to keep 
the butterfly restrained 
within a cocoon. Lamar 
states that as ideas take 
root within the butterfly, 


OF LUNCHBOX LPVIA FLICKR er mt hk ee 
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_ and one of the 


“wings begin to emerge, 
breaking the cycle of feel- 
ing stagnant.” The but- 
terfly emerges, free, and 
sheds light on the reality 
of the situation, ending 
the struggle between the 
caterpillar and the but- 
terfly. 

As this is ending, the 
music rises. Lamar asks 
for Tupac’s opinion, 
but there is only music, 
growing in volume. He 
calls out “Pac? Pac?” over 
the music, and as the 
beat rises into cacophony 
it suddenly cuts off. We 
hear Lamar call out one 
last time, “Pac?!” to deaf- 
ening silence and the 
end of the album. 

In his previous work, 
Lamar has asked his lis- 
teners not to view him 
as a rapper but rather 
as a writer. He believes 
that his genre is not hip- 
hop, but universal music, 
speaking to everyone. To 
Pimp a Butterfly is more 
than an album and more 
than a story: It is an ide- 
ology. It is the culmina- 
tion of centuries of racial 
violence, anger, hurt, 
frustration and disillu- 
sion with society mani- 
fested in the work of one 
of the most talented mu- 
sicians and storytellers 
to ever live. 

On To Pimp a Butterfly, 
Lamar has crafted one of 
the most thoughtful, in- 
telligent and provoking 
_ pieces of music of the past 
_ decade. This album will 
be remembered not only 
as a pillar of modern hip- 
_ hop, but of iiostem ae 
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Colin Firth takes ona French film explores religion, divorce in Israel 
markedly comedic role 


KINGSMAN, From B3 
dialing that number 
would resolve whatever 
problem at hand; hence, 
Eggsy tries his luck with it. 

Despite the well-cho- 
reographed action scenes 
that inspire suspense, the 
film balances its comedic 
moments. Rather than 
creating a full on spoof 
of Bond-like action films, 
the movie makes a point 
only to push the eccen- 
tricity of the action to a 
point of subtle humor. 
This is achieved greatly 
by the dynamic the cast 
is able to achieve. 

Kingsman draws both 
on incredibly  experi- 
enced actors like Colin 
Firth, Samuel L. Jackson, 
Michael Caine and Mark 
Strong. Relative newcom- 
ers such as Taron Egerton, 
who plays Eggsy, and So- 
phie Cookson, who plays 
Roxy, also add to the 
Kingsman team. This helps 
emphasize the mentor- 
mentee relationship be- 
tween the new ‘recruits 
and those with more ex- 
perience as this translates 
from real life to the lives of 
the characters. 

Viewers truly sense the 
paternal bond formed be- 
tween Galahad and Eggsy 
as the vast respect Eggsy 
feels for his mentor grows 
organically and never 
feels forced. In creating 
relationships that come 
from a very real place, the 
movie creates a balance 
between satirical comedy 
and a plot that can be fol- 
lowed without seeming 
too much like a sketch. 
This is further achieved 
through the diverse hu- 
mor paired with looming 
threats that do have their 
place in our world. 

The film makes a point 
to play on diverse char- 
acter studies without 


singling out any specific 
stereotypes. 


From the 


COURTESY OF GALLERHIP.COM 
The action in Kingsmen is both well-choreographed and eccentric. 


multimillionaire 
preneur whose 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Gett: The Trial of Viviane 
Amsalem (2014) is a French 
drama directed by Ronit 
Elkabetz and Shlomi Elka- 
betz that raises questions 
on gender roles, religion 
and power play. The film 


tells the story of middle- 
aged woman Viviane 
(Ronit Elkabetz) who is 


requesting a divorce from 
her husband, Elisha (Si- 
mon Abkarian) in an Israeli 
civil court. 

In Israel, civil marriage 
but not civil divorce is 
recognized, and a divorce 


| may only be granted to a 


woman if she can provide 
significant proof of abuse 
or if her husband agrees. 
While the film runs 
nearly two hours, each 


| moment feels warranted 


and focused. The film’s 
length also contributes to 


| the viewer's sense of how 


entre- | 
sudden | 


wealth has left him with | 


completely distasteful 


spending habits to the | 


eccentric environmental- 
ist professor who cannot 


seem to fully consolidate | 


his drastic theories with 
real world applications, 


the film uses humor to | 


reach a deeper level. By | 


keeping the humor fairly 


much time has passed 
since the trial began: a total 
of three years. 

The film is discreet and 
does not give the viewers, 
or the three Orthodox 
male judges present to 
hear the case, much back- 
story or information as 


| to why the couple would 


like a divorce. What is 
clear from their facial 


| expressions, however, is 


subtle, the audience also | 


sees these characters as 
real people we often see 
in society, as opposed to 
simply over-the-top ste- 
reotypes. 

This is seen from the 
beginning when Eggsy 
is forced to deal with his 
stepfather and his band 
of thugs. Although they 
are portrayed as people 
who feel compelled to 


exert a powerful persona | 


by walking around their 
small town and harass- 
ing locals, there is still 
the underlying tone of 
domestic violence felt by 
Eggsy’s mother. 

In doing so subtly, 
the audience picks up 
on diverse nuances that 
can often be hidden and 
considers them with just 
the right amount of emo- 
tional weight. This is one 
of the elements in which 


the film excels, further | 


emphasizing it’s appeal 
to diverse audiences. 

For a film that will 
have you both laugh- 
ing and cringing from 
the suspense, Kingsman 
does an excellent job at 
achieving what it set out 
to do: provide a humor- 
ous twist to action mov- 
ies with a relevant plot 
given today’s prevalent 
issues. This is definitely 
worth a watch and cer- 
tainly will have you 
thinking of Colin Firth 
as far more than a tragic 
character of romantic 
comedies. ; 
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that there is a deep rooted 
coldness between them. 
The film is simplistic 
with its settings and is set 
entirely in a small court- 
room, making the viewers 
feel like they are present 
and serving as judges, en- 
couraging them to evalu- 
ate whether or not the 
arguments made are true 
and have validity. As the 
intensity of the drama in- 
creases, the room becomes 
claustrophobic. The four 
walls in which the story is 
contained begin to smoth- 
er Viviane as well as the 
viewer, who is never visu- 
ally prone to Viviane’s life 
outside the courtroom. 
But Viviane Amsalem 
is a strong woman and 


continues to push for her 
right to divorce, regardless 
of how dubious it is that 
she will be granted this 
Her determination 
to receive a divorce from a 
husband whom she claims 
never loved her is notice- 
ably incomprehensible 
to the judges. They begin 
to challenge her woman- 
hood as the trial becomes 
more tiresome, highlight- 
ing some of the deep-root- 
ed gender inequalities that 
can stem from religion. 
Viviane claims that 
there is no love in the mar- 
riage, even if they both 
agree that as individuals 
they are honorable and 
seemingly good spouses. 
The brief glances that 
Viviane and Elisha share 
from across the small 
courtroom are intensely 
sterile. Slowly, Viviane 
reveals that she wants to 
be free of her husband 
because he loathes her. If 
this is the case, why will 
he not let her go? It seems 
that Elisha’s pride and his 
religion have confused 
themselves with emotion. 
Various friends and 
family members enter 
and leave the courtroom, 
each offering their own 
testimony in the form of 
a story or advice regard- 
ing Viviane and Elisha’s 
relationship. But their 


wish. 


own biases and insecuri- 
ties begin to color their 
words, only complicat- 
ing the situation for 
those involved. The par- 
ties’ lawyers also begin 
to unravel and become 
emotionally invested in 
the trial. 

Elisha’s brother takes a 
conservative stand, insist- 
ing that according to Jew- 
ish law, Elisha has done 
nothing wrong so there 
should be no dissolution 
of the marriage. He accus- 
es Viviane of not uphold- 
ing the Jewish customs 
that Elisha holds close to 
his heart. 

Meanwhile, Viviane’s 
lawyer Carmel (Menashe 
Noy), who is clearly more 
liberal and understands 
Viviane, grows frustrated 
with the court. As he be- 
comes more adamant, he 
is questioned about his 
feelings toward Viviane. 
That a woman should be 
free because of her own 
will is not understood nor 
recognized by the court 
or by Elisha while every 
other minute detail sur- 
rounding the case is in- 
spected. 

It becomes almost 
comical each time a sub- 
title details how much 
time has passed since the 
last date. Comical and 
yet incredibly disturb- 


ing that the court has al- 
lowed this painful farce 
continue. Viviane is 
being suffocated by her 
husband, but she remains 
strong and determined 
to obtain her freedom. 
While initially he may 
have seemed the domi- 
nant party in the eyes of 
the judges because of his 
legal right to refuse a di- 
vorce, by the end of the 
film he is the coward. 

The court becomes tired 
of his antics — his refusal 
to show up in court until 
threatened with jail time 
and his stubbornness to 
admit any of his flaws. 
Viviane becomes the stron- 
ger party. The court nearly 
sympathizes_ with her, 
growing frustrated with 
her stubborn husband. But 
their rigid and antiquated 
views of women hold them 
back, and they refuse to 
interfere with what is law. 
Viviane remains restricted 
by both her husband and 
the court. 

After three years of 
trying to rationalize 
with the court and with 
her husband, Viviane is 
granted a divorce. Her 
husband does not sim- 
ply let Viviane go, how- 
ever. Even after Viviane 
is free under the law, she 
remains restricted by a 
promise made to him. 


to 
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Viviane Amsalem (Ronit Elkabetz) struggles to divorce her husband due to Orthodox Jewish laws. 


Vector hopes to provide creative outlet for students 


VECTOR, From B3 
last semester and 
whipped our aspirations 
into tangible shape, and 
we brought in friends 
and people we admired 
from a distance from our 
writing classes, and then 
suddenly we had a dead- 
line and a domain name 
and now we're here.” 
The _ editors-in-chief 
then began work on cre- 
ating a website for the 
weekly publication. 
“We, as Writing Sems 
majors, basically had to 
learn HTML and CSS 


from scratch to make 
our website,” Landry 
wrote. Though the over- 
all look of the website 
has evolved overtime, 
the philosophy has re- 
mained the same, ac- 
cording to Landry. 

This philosophy is 
centered on creating an 
open space for student 
writers to explore their 
abilities without tradi- 
tional constraints. 

“The main purpose 
in founding Vector was 
to avoid pigeon-holing 
people into any sort of 
niche journal or a ‘liter- 
ary’ magazine,” wrote 
Shuman, “but to allow 
people an outlet to ex- 
periment with more 
magazine-style, post-In- 
ternet writing.” 

The weekly publica- 
tion is also interested in 
documenting the per- 
sonal views and con- 
cerns of current stu- 
dents. According to the 
magazine’s online mis- 
sion statement, “The 
articles featured in this 
magazine will constitute 
reflections and obser- 
vations inherent to our 
concerns as inheritors of 
this modern age.” 

Submissions for Vec- 
tor are submitted to the 
magazine’s email ad- 
dress that can be found 
on the magazine’s web- 
site and Facebook page. 
The submission page of 
the website reads: “Now 


accepting essays, poems, 
short memoirs, anti-cap- 
italist diatribes, ketch- 
up stained love letters, 
blasphemous cartoons, 
tender manifestos, and 
anything else that can fit 
in a website. Make your 
grandmother blush and 
yourself proud.” 

Though most submis- 
sions are currently fic- 
tional stories and visual 
art, Landry and Shuman 
are hoping to receive more 
submissions of non-fiction 
and personal essays. 

“Someone send us a 
Neo-Communist Mani- 
festo, g*ddamn it,” wrote 
the editors-in-chief. 

In bi-weekly to weekly 
meetings, the staff of Vec- 
tor hold roundtable ses- 
sions to edit, workshop 
and critique the submis- 
sions they receive. Cur- 
rently most of the submis- 
sions received are from 
members of the Vector 
staff. However, Gontar- 
ek is confident that the 
source for submissions 
will expand over time. 

“Once we get the loco- 
motive going, others will 

_be inclined to submit,” 
he wrote. “Plus we’re 
all badgering even more 
writers and artists we’ve 
admired from afar.” 

Landry and Shuman 
have both worked on 
_ publications for Hopkins 
in the past, but noted a 
lack ah useful dialogue 
between writers. 


“I didn’t feel as though 
I got to work with people 
one on one in the way that 
I think is really useful for 
developing as a writer,” 
Landry wrote. 

As a result, they de- 
cided that another focus of 
Vector should be to create a 
sense of community. 

“T don’t want Vector to 
be a place where people 
just submit their work be- 
cause they want to be pub- 
lished. We hope it will be 
a place where writers can 
communicate with each 
other,” she wrote. 

Gontarek shares this 
desire to create a com- 
munity network for the 
publication. 

“Now that we've got a 
decent amount of outside 
submissions, the plan is 
to talk amongst ourselves 
about what we're into and 
what we're not into and 
relay the feedback to the 
submitters,” he wrote. 
“We want to form rela- 
tionships with submit- 
ters so that we can work 

together to refine pieces 
before ultimately pub- 
lishing them.” He hopes 
to create a “kind of thriv- 
ing network for Hopkins 
writers, something more 
social, more alive.” 

Vector is student-run 
and does not currently 
have plans to be affili- 
ated with or recognized 
by Hopkins, but Landry 
says that may change in 

the future. 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


POSTHUMOUS SPRINGBREAK 


Spring Break Lies By Erica Schwarz 


‘Wow, this is great! It's 
Spring Break and I have 


Welcome Back att By Chloe Ferris 
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Scientists find new model for heart dysfunction 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


Electrical signals, con- 
ducted through five bil- 
lion cells in the human 
heart, synchronize the 
contraction and _relax- 


ation of the cardiac mus- 
cle, culminating in a per- 
fect heartbeat. 

When the electrical 
impulses, however, be- 
come disorganized, the 
rhythm disturbances 


ey. QUEBECOISLIBRE.ORG 
Cardiologists at Hopkins have used new tools to map out the heart. 


Europeans gather to 
walch a solar eclipse 


By SARI AMIEL 


News and Features Editor 


On Friday, a_ solar 
eclipse darkened the skies 
of the North Atlantic for 
four hours, prompting 
dramatic photographs 
for some and disappoint- 


ment for others in the 
many countries where 
cloudy skies unexpect- 


edly blocked the view. 

A total solar eclipse, in 
which the moon moves 
between the Earth and 
the sun, occurred above 
parts of the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Spectators 
in the Faroe Islands and 
Svalbard were supposed 
to have views of this total 
solar eclipse, but the view 
was blocked by clouds in 
the Faroe Islands. 

In Europe, northern 
Asia and northern Africa, 
some people were able to 
witness a partial eclipse, 
where the moon only 
partly blocked out the 
sun, but clouds obscured 
the view of the eclipse in 
many locations, including 
Paris and London. 

Despite the widespread 
lack of visibility, Friday’s 
eclipse was unique in that 
it took place over a heavi- 
ly populated area, provid- 
ing many people with the 

" opportunity to see it. 

“For some eclipses, you 
have to be in the middle 
of the ocean to see it, or it 
will only cast a shadow on 
the east of Russia,” astron- 
omer Edward Bloomer, of 
the Royal Observatory 


in England, told The New 
York Times. “This one was 
great, as so many people 
on the earth could see it.” 


The recent solar eclipse 
was the largest that Eu- 
rope has seen in the past 15 
years, and Europeans will 
not be able to see another 
solar eclipse until 2026. 

The eclipse was also 
unusual because it coin- 
cided with the presence 
of a supermoon and with 
the vernal equinox, the 
first day of spring. Super- 
moons when the 
moon’s orbit brings the 
moon eloser.to Earth than 
usual, causing the moon to 
appear larger and brighter. 

The eclipse prompted 
concerns that Europe 
would face widespread 
power outages, given that 
the continent’s energy 
needs are partially met by 
photovoltaic solar power. 
Solar power comprises 
seven percent of the ener- 
gy used by Germany, one 
country where the solar 
eclipse was seen. 

Officials spent months 
planning for the solar 
eclipse, but the initial drop 
in the production of solar 
energy was lower than 
predicted. During the 
eclipse, European power 
systems lost 17 gigawatts 
of energy out of the 89 
gigawatts of total output, 
but they avoided any di- 
sastrous shortages. When 
the moon blocked the sun 
over Europe, power sys- 
tems used back-up sources 
of energy, such as stored 
hydroelectricity, wind en- 
ergy, fossil fuels or geo- 
thermal energy, in order to 
ensure that energy supply 
would meet the demand. 

Although European 
power systems handled 
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A total solar eclipse was visible from many parts of Europe on Friday. 
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lead to critical condi- 
tions such as atrial and 
ventricular fibrillation, 
which are characterized 
by weak, uncoordinated 
and chaotic contractions. 
Scientists have had trou- 
ble understanding the 
causes behind these dis- 
eases, but a new way of 
looking at how the heart 
works may help. 

With an electrocardio- 
gram, the type of arrhyth- 
mia can be diagnosed, 
though currently existing 
methods are limited in 
the exact identification of 
where these disturbances 
come from. 

To develop a new 
model of the heart, Dr. 
Hiroshi Ashikaga, a car- 
diologist and biomedical 
engineer at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, led 
his team in using infor- 
mation theory, the math- 
ematical theory of com- 
munication, to suggest 
that rhythm disturbances 
can be alternatively ex- 
plained as communica- 
tion breakdowns. The 
study, which was pub- 
lished online on March 4 
in the Journal of the Royal 
Society Interface, describes 
the different types of 
cardiac fibrillation as 
disruptions in the trans- 
mission of information 
throughout the heart. 

Interpreting the heart 
as a communication 
system, the researchers 
measured the amount 
of information that was 
transmitted during nor- 
mal and abnormal heart 
rhythms, quantifying 
the electrical signals 
and mapping the electri- 


cal communication flow 


with computer  repre- 
sentations. Within this 
framework, they can 
think of an _ electrical 


propagating through the 
heart as information be- 
ing conveyed among the 
cardiac muscle cells. 

The normal heartbeat 
as well as three mecha- 
nisms of arrhythmia were 
simulated across a two- 
dimensional lattice of 
cells using the two most 
commonly used models 
of cardiac action potential 
propagation: the mono- 
domain reaction-diffu- 
sion model and cellular 
automata model. Having 
derived a profile for each 
heart rhythm from data 
based on the information 
shared between the cells, 
the scientists were sur- 
prised to discover that the 
information sharing was 
different for each arrhyth- 
mia and each model. 

“Tf one accepts the tra- 
ditional view of the heart 
as a functional syncy- 
tium [a single cell with 
many nuclei], one can 
imagine that the infor- 
mation sharing among 
the cells within the heart 
should be freely available 
at different locations,” 
Ashikaga said. “Contrary 
to the classical teaching 
that the heart can be con- 
sidered to be one big cell, 
we found that the heart 
has a very heterogeneous 
structure.” 

The researchers also 
discovered that while the 
four heart rhythms all 
demonstrated heteroge- 
neous spatial profiling, 
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Peanut allergies have 
a genetic component 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 
On every’ medical 


form, there is that one 
box to check off: “aller- 
gies.” It’s a question that 
most people are lucky 
enough to gloss over, but 
allergies are a very real 
problem in the United 
States and the world, es- 


| pecially among children. 
It is estimated that be- 


tween two percent and 
10 percent of children in 
the world are afflicted 
with food allergies. 
Scientists have long 


| suspected that one of the 


many causes of these al- 
lergies is genetic: An al- 
lergic reaction may be 
shared among several 
children in a family, or 
be passed from parents 
to children. 

But several research- 
ers at Johns Hopkins 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, in a study 
of the human genome, 


have pinpointed the ex-- 


SCIENCENEWS.ORG 
Researchers found that there is a genetic aspect to peanut allergies. 


act genes associated with 
peanut allergies. 

Dr. Xiaobin Wang was 
the principal investigator 
of the study published 
by Hopkins researchers 
in the scientific journal 
Nature Communications. 
During their study of 
the genome, Wang and 
her team analyzed DNA 
from over 2,700 patients, 
including 1,315 children 
and 1,444 of their par- 
ents. In particular, they 
focused on analyzing 
subtypes of some of the 
allergies that are more 
common and _ well-de- 
fined, including peanut, 
milk and egg allergies. 

What they found 
was a specific locus in 
the genome associated 
with increased risk of 
a peanut allergy. The 
HLA-DR and HLA-DOQ 
gene region of the hu- 
man genome consis- 
tently had mutations in 
patients with peanut al- 
lergies. The significance 
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By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


The Japanese believe 


| that everyone has a “rea- 


son for being,” or “iki- 


| gai.” In Japanese culture, 


searching for one’s ikigai 
is regarded as very impor- 


‘tant, as the discovery of 


one’s ikigai is believed to 


| bring meaning, direction 


and satisfaction to life. In 
fact, National Geographic 
writer Dan Buettner theo- 
rizes that one of the main 


| reasons Okinawans are 
/among the longest-lived 


people on the planet is 
because they have a high 
sense of ikigai. 

Buettner is probably 
on the right track. A 
new study by research- 
ers at the Mount Sinai St. 
Luke’s Hospital and the 
Mount Sinai Roosevelt 
Hospital demonstrates 
that people with a high 
sense of purpose in their 
lives, who have high iki- 
gai, may have a reduced 
risk of dying from car- 
diovascular events, such 


as heart disease and 


stroke. The researchers 
performed a meta-anal- 
ysis of relevant studies 
in order to assess the 
impact of ikigai on car- 
diovascular events and 
mortality. 

Randy Cohen, Chirag 
Bavishi and Alan Rozan- 
ski led the meta-analysis 
study. They performed a 
systemic search to pin- 
point studies that exam- 
ined the impact of ikigai 
on mortality and cardio- 
vascular events. The me- 


ta-analysis features ten 


prospective cohort stud- 
ies published during the 
past eleven years, with 


data from a total of 137,142 
people. The findings of 
the meta-analysis were 
presented on Mar. 6 at the 
American Heart Asso- 
ciation’s Epidemiology & 
Prevention / Lifestyle & 
Cardiometabolic Health 
(EPI/Lifestyle) 2015 Scien- 
tific Sessions in Baltimore. 
The first study fol- 
lowed 1,189 American 
adults aged 70-79 over 
a period of seven years. 
The study found that 
even after accounting for 
a number of demograph- 
ic, health status, behav- 
ioral and psychosocial 
factors, older adults who 
never or rarely felt use- 
ful to’others were more 
likely to experience an 
increase in disability or 
to die over the seven- 
year period, compared 
with older adults who 
frequently felt useful. 
The second study, the 
Ohsaki Study, followed 
43,391 Japanese adults 
over a period of seven 
years and assessed their 
sense of ikigai. The study 
showed that when com- 
pared with people who 
had found their ikigai, the 
risk of death was signifi- 
cantly higher among peo- 
ple who had not found it, 
with the increase in mor- 
tality risk attributable to 
cardiovascular disease. 
The third and fourth 
studies followed 1,306 
northern Japanese men 
and 1,653 northern Japa- 
nese women aged 40-74 
from 1988 to 2003. The 
studies found that for 
men, having a strong 
sense of ikigai was asso- 
ciated with a decreased 
risk of death from stroke 
and/or cardiovascular 


A sense of purpose can help you live a longer life 


disease. In contrast, for 
women, the studies did 
not find a significant re- 
lationship between hav- 
ing a sense of ikigai and 
mortality. However, this 
was most likely due to 
the smaller number of fe- 
male deaths in the study, 
which reduced the statis- 
tical significance. 

The fifth and sixth 
studies, from the Japan 
Collaborative Cohort 
Study, followed 30,155 
Japanese men and 43,117 
Japanese women aged 40- 
79 years from 1988 to 1990 
and assessed their sense 
of ikigai, among other 
lifestyle factors. The stud- 
ies found that when com- 
pared to men and women 
without a sense of ikigai, 
men and women with a 
strong sense had reduced 
risk of death from cardio- 
vascular disease, cerebro- 
vascular disease, coro- 
nary heart disease and 
external causes. 

The seventh study fol- 
lowed 784 rural Japanese 
adults aged 65 and older 
from 1995 to 2001 and 


oe } RAND.ORG 
Scientists have found a link between a sense of purpose and longevity. 


assessed their perceived 
usefulness. The study 
found that even after 
adjusting for subjective 
health and other vari- 
ables, people with a great- 
er sense of usefulness to 
others had _ significantly 
reduced mortality. 

The eighth study fol- 
lowed a nationally rep- 
resentative sample _ of 
1,361 American adults 
aged 65 and older from 
1992 to 2007. The study 
found that older adults 
who have a strong sense 
of meaning in life have 
reduced risk of death 
when compared to those 
who lack a strong sense 
of meaning in their lives. 
Specifically, the findings 
of the study suggest thata 
greater sense of meaning 
in life is associated with 
better health, which, in 
turn, is associated with a 
lower risk of death. 

The ninth study fol- 
lowed 1,238 community- 
dwelling American adults 
(with a mean age of 78) 
for five years. The study 
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Solar eclipse causes 
atypically high tides 


ECLIPSE, From B7 

this solar eclipse well, 
future eclipses might 
be more disruptive in a 
world that is powered 
more by solar energy. 

This past weekend, 
high tides formed on the 
coasts of the U.K. and 
France due to the solar 
eclipse. The gravitational 
pull of the moon is the 
main force that influ- 
ences tides on Earth with 
the sun exerting a small- 
er, secondary effect. Dur- 
ing a solar eclipse, the 
alignment of the sun and 
moon causes their gravi- 
tational pulls to com- 
bine, resulting in large 
tides on Earth. These 
supertides tend to hap- 
pen during the month of 
March and are especially 
high every 18 years. 


People who were 
watching the solar 
eclipse were told to 


wear special glasses that 
would protect their eyes. 
It is actually safe to di- 


rectly watch a total so- 
lar eclipse — the danger 
comes when people don’t 
look away as the moon 
begins moving away 
from the sun. In a dark 
environment, pupils di- 
late in order to let more 
light into the eyes. Right 
after a total solar eclipse, 
when people suddenly 
find themselves staring 
at the sun, the sun’s light 
can be more damaging to 
the retina than usual be- 
cause the eyes have not 
readjusted. 

Solar eclipses don't 
only affect humans; many 
animals adjust their be- 
haviors when they notice 
the sky darkening before 
an eclipse. Several noc- 
turnal species begin to 
hunt during eclipses, the 
way they do after the 
sun sets. Many birds stop 
singing while an eclipse 
is taking place and sing 
more, the way they typi- 
cally do at dawn, after the 
eclipse ends. 


ESAINT 
Many Europeans got a good look at a partial solar eclipse on Friday. 
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Arrhythmias create distinct electrical signals 


HEART, From B7 

they significantly differed 
in the entropy of individ- 
ual cardiac cells. Entropy, 
a term utilized in infor- 
mation theory, quantifies 
the uncertainty about a 
certain variable, the ex- 
tent to which information 
is lacking. 

Using entropy, the sci- 
entists intended to track 
the electrical signals that 
are too chaotic to trace 
with the current clinical 
method: Of particular in- 
terest was the application 
of the information theory 
framework to spiral reen- 
try arrhythmia, a condi- 


| tion distinguished by spi- 


ral waves that circulate in 
the heart tissue. 

The center of the ar- 
rhythmia, an area that 
does not get excited or 
otherwise affected by this 
electrical wave, does not 
display much uncertainty 
and is easy to pinpoint by 
considering the entropy 
of the heart. 

“Spiral waves, which 
are commonly observed 
in any kind of excitable 
system, have been suc- 
cessfully measured in 
the hearts of mammals, 
such as sheep, goats and 
rabbits,” Ashikaga said. 
The means to directly 
measure the spiral wave 
in the human heart, how- 
ever, had been lacking. 
“One of the motivations 


| behind the project was 


to measure the spiral 


| wave in the human heart 


by modeling the heart 
based on the information 
theory.” 

With the quantifica- 
tion of entropy in the 
human heart, its core, 
a therapeutically im- 
portant location, can be 
more precisely targeted 
by treatments such as 


PBS.ORG 


Hopkins researchers mapped the electrical output of hearts that suffered from different arrhythmias. 


catheter ablation, which 
removes the heart tissue 
that is the cause of the 
abnormal rhythm. 

“The framework will 
introduce a more person- 
alized, efficient way to 
treat individual patients,” 
Ashikaga said. 

The consequent line 
of investigation from the 
findings of this study 
will be to discern if the 
paradigm proves to be 
valid in human patients. 
Before the framework 
is applied to human pa- 
tients, however, Ashi- 
kaga and his team cite 
two limitations of their 
investigation, one being 
the cardiac simulation 


across a two-dimension- | 


al, homogeneous lattice 
and the other being the 


omission of the conduc- | 


tion delay in their com- 
putation. 

The real cardiac tis- 
sue of a human heart is 
three-dimensional and 
heterogeneous. _More- 
over, there is a chance 


Angelina Jolie undergoes surgery to avoid cancer 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
Science & Technology Editor 


The recent announce- 
ment of Angelina Jolie 
Pitt’s removal of her ova- 
ries and fallopian tubes 
after showing early signs 
of ovarian cancer has 
women across the nation 
thinking about genetic 
testing for cancer. Some 
doctors describe ovarian 
cancer as one of the most 
deadly due to its late- 
stage discovery, which 
limits treatment options. 


Genetic testing for 
cancer syndromes has 
been prominent in the 
medical world in recent 
years. Genetic muta- 
tions that occur during 
a person’s lifetime or are 
inherited from their par- 
ents often play a role in 
cancer development. 

According to the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, 
five to 10 percent of all 
cancers are inherited mu- 
tations. Genetic testing 
looks for specific inherit- 
ed mutations in a patient's 


Sense of life purpose 
is linked to longevity 


LIFESPAN, From B7 
found that possessing a 
greater purpose in life is 
associated with a reduced 
risk of death among com- 
munity-dwelling older 
persons, even after ad- 
justing for factors such as 
age, sex, education and 
income, as well as con- 
founding variables such 
as depression, disability 
and chronic medical con- 
ditions. 

The tenth study fol- 
lowed a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of 7,108 
American adults aged 
20-75 for 14 years, begin- 
ning in 1994. The study 
found that people who 
had a purpose in life lived 
longer than their counter- 
parts, who felt their lives 
lacked purpose. Notably, 
the study found that ob- 
_ taining and maintaining 
a strong purpose in life 
Naga be just as ar at 


Pee Aes” gee 


* 


younger ages as it is at 
older ages. 

The common denomi- 
nator in all 10 of these 
studies is the significant 
association between pos- 
sessing a strong sense of 
purpose in life and a re- 
duced risk of cardiovas- 
cular events and death. 

Cohen, Bavishi and 
Rozanski believe that fu- 
ture research should fo- 
cus on investigating the 
importance of ikigai as 
a determinant of health 
and well-being as well 
as on developing strate- 
gies to assist individuals 
with.a low sense of life 
purpose in finding their 
ikigai. 

For now, Cohen urges 
individuals who possess 
a low sense of life pur- 
pose to start searching 
for their ikigai in order 
to improve their overall 
well-being. 


into menopause, 


genes, proteins and chro- 
mosomes. After prelimi- 
nary consultations with 
doctors, patients undergo 
several steps prior to the 
actual genetic testing. Ac- 
cording to the American 
Cancer Society, a patient’s 
risk assessment is taken, 
measuring reasons for 
genetic testing, family 
history, lifestyle factors 
and other early detection 
practices. 

Genetic counseling 
follows risk assessment, 
where trained counsel- 
ors provide information 
about testing, allowing 
the patient and the family 
to decide upon the matter. 
For instance, a counselor 
might guide the patient 
toward possible lifestyle 
changes or signs and 
symptoms of the cancer if 
the testing shows they are 
at high risk. 

Then, the patient will 
be asked for informed con- 
sent in writing, leading to 
final specimen collection 
and lab testing. Testing 
can include samples of 
blood, cheek cells, urine, 
amniotic fluid or other 
body tissues. Final test re- 
sults are sent in to medical 
labs for analyses, which 
are then sent to doctors or 
genetic counselors to con- 
vey to patients. 

Pitt consented to sur- 
gery after realizing her ge- 
netics combined with her 
family history could be a 
risk to her life. Not only 
did she test positive for 
the BRCA1 gene mutation, 
a gene implicated in ovar- 
ian cancer, but she also lost 
her mother, grandmother 
and aunt to cancer. 

After realizing the 
surgery would put her 
Pitt 


came to terms with the 
physical and emotional 
repercussions of the sur- 


gery. Her consultations | 


with both Eastern and 
Western doctors  con- 
cluded that removal of 
both tubes and ovaries 
would be the best option. 
Pitt had pre-planned the 
surgery to take place 
within the upcoming 
months. However, a re- 
cent blood test showed 
markers for early can- 
cer signs, urging her to 
undergo surgery sooner 
than expected. 

Some have dubbed the 
effects of Pitt’s announce- 
ment as the “Angelina 
Effect.” Experts have dis- 
played different responses 
to this movement. Some 
experts say that her pub- 
lic declaration will lead to 
greater anxiety and un- 
necessary tests. The Hol- 
lywood star does make 
note that not all positive 
testing results for the 
BRCA gene should lead to 
immediate surgery. 

Meanwhile, other can- 
cer specialists praise Pitt 
for increasing awareness 
about genetic testing and 
prophylactic — surgery. 
Although every cancer 
situation is different and 
unique, Pitt has some 
women thinking ahead. 

Dr. Susan Domchek 
at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s _ Basser 
Research Center tells 
The New York Times that 
removal of ovaries and 
fallopian tubes is strong- 
ly recommended for 
women before the age of 
40 who are BRCA1 and 
BRCA2 mutation carriers 
in order to prevent the 
development of ovarian 
cancer. 


eal 


that due to the finite dis- 
tance between the cells 
in the cardiac muscle, 
the delay before the 
electrical signal had 
reached some cells may 
have been underestimat- 
ed, and the amount of 
shared information may 
actually be more than 
what was measured by 


the researchers. 

Nevertheless, the 
paradigm of the heart 
that was constructed 
from the information 
theory has revealed the 
heterogeneous nature of 
the heart and shown the 
clinical importance of 
entropy in refining ther- 
apeutic methods. 


Peanut allergies linked 
to mutation of a gene 


PEANUTS, From B7 
of this finding is that it 
| is one of the first genes 
conclusively associated 
with a certain food al- 
lergy. Though there has 
been speculation in the 
past, Wang’s research 
provides convincing evi- 
dence of a gs basis 


to allergies. _ 
Although Wane’ s lab. 
may have found a certain 


_ highe 


to overall lower rates of 
peanut allergies later in 
childhood. The study 
was conducted across 
genetically similar pop- 
ulations of Jewish chil- 
dren living in Israel and 
the United Kingdom. 


The Israeli children were 
exposed : 


naturally to 


consumption during ear- 
ly childhood. 


mutation in a_ specific When the research- 
gene asso- ers brought 
ciated with their find- 
the peanut 2 ings to the 
allergy, not The discovery of lab to test, 
all of those Saal -_. they gave 
| possessing a genetic basis 1s two _ diets 
the muta- the first step to out to chil- 
| tion had dren highly 
the allergy. a Cure. susceptible 
The answer to allergies: 
| to this co- one avoid- 
nundrum is ing pea- 


epigenetics, when factors 
other than the DNA itself 
influence gene expres- 
sion. DNA methylation, 
one of these processes 
can dictate if a gene is 
expressed at all; those 
who have the mutation 
but have fortunate epi- 
genetics could still expe- 
rience no allergies. 
Researchers have also 
begun to discover ways 
of remedying food al- 
lergies. In a study led by 
Gideon Lack of King’s 
College London  pub- 
lished in The New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, 
researchers discovered 
that peanut consump- 


tion during infancy led | 


DUS T EVERY WHS. 


nuts altogether and one 
including it regularly. 
Those who ate them reg- 
ularly were seen to have 
an 81 percent decrease in 
allergy. 

Such notable scientific 
findings in such close 
temporal proximity have 
great implications for how 
doctors and patients may 
handle allergies in the 
future. The discovery of 
a genetic basis is the first 
step to a cure. The knowl- 
edge that early exposure 
of allergens in high-risk 
children may  allevi- 
ate symptoms provides 
a promising pragmatic 
treatment for food aller- 
gies in the near future. 
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APL finds new way Bird, thought to be extinct, is rediscovered 
lo detect radioactivity 


STATICFLICKR.COM 


Researchers have created a new method to detect radioactivity. 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 

Radioactive decay 
happens naturally to 
all materials. However, 
some elements decay 


much faster than oth- 
ers, allowing scientists 
to detect and identify 
certain materials. The 
importance of radioac- 
tivity detection is not 
often understated. These 
detection methods have 
a variety of uses, includ- 
ing monitoring nuclear 
power plants and screen- 
ing cargo for potential 
terrorist activities. Some 


methods use _ helium-3, 


volves noble gas scintil- 


lation, a process in which | 


particles produce light 
when they impact noble 
gases. In the experiment, 
a converter is set up be- 
fore the detectors to gen- 
erate ions from radioac- 
tive decay materials. For 
detection, the detectors 
were filled with xenon 
gas, a noble gas that has 
a high scintillation yield. 

In a typical detection 
process, the product of 
radioactive decay en- 
ters the chamber of the 
machine. The neutron 
impacts the converter, 
producing energetic 
ions that head in differ- 


a material ent  direc- 
that is tra- tions. One | 
ditionally of the ions > 
hard to ob- In recent decades, impacts the 
tain, but a : detector. 
“new. idea the importance filled with 
from the of radioactivity — xenon gas 
Applied ; and ionizes 
Physics detection the noble 
Laboratory ; gas. The ex- | 
(APL) me is not often cited xenon | 
have solved understated. atoms then | 
the  prob- undergo 
lem of its decay, pro- 
rarity. ducing 


Current technologies 
for detecting radioactive 
decay utilize detectors 
filled with helium gas. 
When a neutron is re- 
leased from the material, 
it impacts the detector 
and the helium molecule 
absorbs the thermal neu- 
tron. The helium mol- 
ecule then breaks down 
into hydrogen ions. The 
detectors are then sub- 
jected to gamma rays, 
allowing the software to 
measure the count rate 
of the radioactive decay. 
By using helium gas, the 
resulting hydrogen ions 
produce low sensitivity 
to gamma rays, raising 
the efficiency of the de- 
tectors. Though effective, 
helium-3 is produced in 
low quantities, mostly 
as a byproduct of hydro- 
gen-3 decay. 

Other detection ma- 
terials also exist such as 
boron trifluoride (BF3) 
enriched with boron-10. 

The mixture is neces- 

“sary because boron does 
not exist as a gas. As a 

result, BF3 is used to 
“suspend elemental bo- 
ron in a gaseous phase. 
‘However, BF3 is highly 
toxic. Therefore, a safer 


method of neutron de- 
tection that relies on 
~ more abundant materials 
_ is necessary to meet the 
demands of radioactive 


~ detection. 


A novel method cre- 


~ ated by a team of scien- 
_ tists, led by Christopher 


Lavelle at the APL, in- 


ve 


photons in the process. 
The amount of photons 
are then detected, and 
radioactive decay is said 
to have occurred when 
the amount of photons 
exceeds a 
threshold. 
In this setup, a coating 
of foam, enriched with 
boron-10, surrounds the 
detectors. The foam is the 


converter since the boron | 


isotope absorbs neutrons 
readily and emits ions 
during the process. The 
photons that are gener- 


ated from the detectors | 
will then pass through © 
the foam to reach photon © 


detectors that are placed 
outside. Because of the 
placement of the foam be- 


tween the detectors, pho- 


tons might be blocked 
from reaching the out- 
side detectors. To test the 
photon’s ability to pen- 
etrate the foam, scientists 
allow neutrons to impact 
the foam, 
the threshold of detec- 
tion. The results suggest 
that the photons emitted 


by xenon gas are large | 


enough to pass through 
the foam and reach the 
outside detectors. 

While the discovery 
offers a new method for 
safe radioactivity detec- 
tion, there are some as- 
pects that need to be ad- 
dressed such as the use 
of multiple boron foam 
layers or the use of trans- 
parent foam that display 
the same properties as 
boron. 


minimum | 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Staff Writer 


On Earth, plant and 
animal species are con- 
tinuously extinct 


= IMOre species are ex- 


going 


tinct than are alive on our 


planet right now. 

When species are di- 
minished due to factors 
such as environmental 


forces and evolutionary 
changes, they die out, 
only to be seen again in 
fossils or other remnants. 
The fossil record is usu- 
ally the only way we can 
understand the organ- 
isms that lived before our 
times. Once in a while, 
though, scientists are 
surprised, and they find 
an animal that was long 
thought to be gone. 

Enter the Jerdon’s 
babbler. 

Despite the activities 
of humans that destroyed 
their habitat and sub- 
sequently entered their 
name on the extinct list, 
this 16-17 centimeter long, 
nondescript, thick-billed 
and long-tailed insecti- 
vore was seen on May 30, 
2014 alive and well after 
being last seen 73 years 
ago. 

The Jerdon’s babbler 
was initially described 
by British naturalist T. 
C. Jerdon in January 
1862 after observing it 
in grassy plains close to 
Thayetmyo, Myanmar. 
The Jerdon’s babbler 
inhabits dense growth 
near water. Its habitat 
of choice is floodplain, 
tall grassland and reed- 
beds, sometimes season- 
ally inundated or near 
rivers and pools. It pre- 


fers dense, contiguous, 
undisturbed stands 
grass several meters in 


height and is unobtru- 


ot 


sive, found generally in 
pairs or small groups. 
Its foraging technique 


consists of perching on 
a reed stem, grasping a 
leaf sheath with its bill, 
and then rapidly tearing 
off the leaf to hopefully 
expose small arthropods 
and other invertebrates. 

Enter humans. 

Many plants and ani- 
mals have become extinct 
as a result of the destruc- 
tion of. their natural en- 
vironment by human ac- 
tions. Ninety-nine percent 
of the plant and animal 
species currently under 
threat of extinction are in 
that position due to activi- 
ties of humans. Humans 
destroy habitats through 
urban development and 
introduce invasive species 
that can have a negative 
effect to the fragile eco- 
systems that some species 
call home. 

Natural conditions 
on our Earth continue to 
change due to human in- 
fluence, and the numbers 
of extinctions are likely to 
increase as a result. About 
1000 species have become 
extinct during the past 
500 years, and it is esti- 
mated that there are about 
14,000 endangered species 
just in the United States — 
about seven percent of our 
plants and animals. 

Large areas of natural 
swamps and wet grass- 
land that were once the 
home of the Jerdon’s bab- 
bler have been totally 
destroyed or damaged as 
a result of drainage, con- 


version for agriculture, 


grazing for domestic 
animals and develop 
ment of communities. 
The remaining habitat 


is subject to damage by 
additional drainage for 
agriculture, excessive 
burning and _ cutting, 
and commercial forestry 
plantations. 

A team scientists 
from Myanmar’s Nature 
and Wildlife Conversa- 
tion Division and the Na- 
tional University of Sin- 
gapore re-discovered the 
Jerdon’s babbler as they 
were analyzing a loca- 
tion near an abandoned 
agricultural station that 
continues to support 
some of the grassland 
habitat. During two days, 
they observed Jerdon’s 
babblers at numerous 
locations in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and they 


of 


were able to obtain blood 
samples and photograph 
evidence. 

The scientists re- 
marked that the degrada- 
tion of the vast grasslands 
led many to consider this 
subspecies Jerdon’s 
babbler extinct. The dis- 
covery not only proves 
that the species still ex- 
ists in Myanmar but that 
its habitat is still intact as 


of 


well. 

The DNA samples ex- 
tracted from blood col- 
lected from the birds will 
be analyzed to determine 
if the Jerdon’s babblers 
recently discovered in 
Myanmar should receive 
full species status. If so, 
the species would be con- 
sidered exclusive to the 
Myanmar region and be 
carefully conserved due 
to its reduced and fragile 
habitat. 


PHYS.ORG 
The Jardon’s babbler was rediscovered in the plains of Myanmar. 


Tracking and lacing neurons in the brain 


he brain is an 

overwhelm- 

ingly com- 

plex structure 

comprised of 
diverse cell types. Un- 
derstanding how each 
population of cells works 
will lead us toward a 
deeper insight into the 
biology of brain func- 
tion. 

A major step in that 
direction is to figure out 
ways to differentiate each 
cell type from another. A 
study recently published 
in Science by Amit Zeisel 
and colleagues from 
Sweden has uncovered 
novel classes of cells in 
the brain based on what 
genes they express. This 


_ work sets the foundation 


measuring | | 


for future studies to fur- 


ther investigate cellular 
_ diversity of the brain and 


the functional contribu- 
tion of each cell type to 
overall brain health and 
physiology. 

Neurons can be classi- 
fied based on similarities 
and differences in shape, 
location and_ electrical 
firing properties. They 
can also be grouped 


| based on what genes 


they express. To study 
the heterogeneity of cells 
in the mouse brain, the 
study focused on two 
regions: the somatosen- 
sory cortex and the hip- 
pocampus. Whereas the 
somatosensory cortex is 
responsible for conscious 
perception of bodily sen- 
sation, such as touch, the 
hippocampus plays a 
significant role in learn- 
ing and memory. 


cells such as astrocytes, 
star-shaped cells in the 
central nervous system, 
and microglia, cells that 
function as part of the 
immune system. 

These findings have 


major implications in 
propelling progress to- 
ward understanding 


brain biology. The vari- 
ety of genes expressed 
throughout various cells 
suggests a complex mo- 


In the search for dif- lecular network that 
ferent cel- functions 
lular pop- in main- 
ulations, Duy Phan taining 
the _re- , normal 
searchers The Brain Wave beriarisn: 
relied ona function. 
technique For _ in- 


called RNA-sequencing 
(RNA-seq). RNA-seq is 
a technology that allows 
scientists to look for dif- 
ferences in gene expres- 
sion based on the RNA 
transcripts, which cor- 
relates with how much a 
gene is expressed. From 
the RNA-seq data, the 
researchers identified 47 
types of cells based on 
the genes they express. 
These cells included spe- 
cial types of neurons and 
non-neuronal support 


stance, these genes could 
determine the type of 
stimulus needed to cause 
a change in neuronal re- 
sponse. In the somato- 
sensory cortex, there is 
a “topographical map” 
in which every surface 
on the body is encoded 
by a specific population 
of neurons. It may be 
intriguing to examine 
how this map and gene 
expression are related. 
While such a map does 
not exist in the hippo- 
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Researchers in Sweden have been able to identify groups of neurons based on their gene expression. 


co 


campus, there are dif- 
ferent types of memories 
that can be produced. 
It may be possible that 


- neurons that express a 


certain gene will par- 
ticipate in the formation 
of one specific type of 
memory. 

A major struggle in 
brain science is to figure 
out ways to identify spe- 
cific populations of cells, 
since many share the 
same physical and molec- 
ular characteristics. With 
more genetic markers, it is 
now more feasible to de- 
liver specialized molecu- 
lar tools in well-defined 
populations of cells to as- 
sess how they contribute 
to overall brain physiol- 
ogy. For instance, we can 
use the diphtheria toxin 
to destroy cells of inter- 
est or even specialized ion 
channels to rapidly con- 
trol their activity levels. 
We can also perform trac- 
ing experiments to deter- 
mine how subpopulations 
of cells communicate with 
other nearby neurons in 
the same region or those 
that are located further 
away. 

On the therapeutic 
front, certain brain dis- 
eases involve disruptions 
in small microcircuits. As 
a result, there needs to be a 
way to specifically deliver 
drugs or treatments to only 
small populations of cells 
without affecting nearby 
healthy neurons. This | 
study provides additional 
genetic markers that clini- 
cians can exploit to thera- 
peutically target cells of 
interest. Additionally, we 
can also study how these 
networks of genes regulate 
brain function and how 
these interactions are per- 
turbed by diseased condi- 
tions, opening newer and 


“more innovative thera- 


peutic avenues for treat- 
ing brain diseases. 


B10 


Women take 5th. men 
take Sth to end seasons 


SWIM, From B12 
to not only drop nearly 
three seconds off of his 
preliminary time, but also 
to beat the rest of the field 
by 1.3 seconds. 

A relay team of Holder, 
Greenhalgh, freshman 
Kyle Otazu and freshman 
Davis Knox paced the Jays 
to a third place finish in 
the 800 Free Relay with a 
time of 6:34.90. The time 
matched the third-fastest 
time in the history of the 
program. Holder broke yet 
another school record by 
besting his previous record 
by seven-hundredths of a 
second to lead off the race. 

Entering the final day 
of competition, the Jays 
were poised to capture a 
strong finish in the NCAA 
tournament. Greenhalgh 
was the highlight of the 
day for an inspired Blue 
Jay squad as another 
dominating performance 
by the sophomore earned 
him a second-place fin- 
ish in the 1650 Free with 
a time of 


15:04.63. own previ- 
In ad- ous pro- 
dition to gram _——‘rre- 
capturing cord by .71 
the silver seconds. 
medal, In ad- 
Greenhal- dition to 
gh broke Brown’s 
his own perfor- 
school re- mance, the 
cord by Lady Jays 
more than capped 
eight sec- off the 
onds and day with 
was .22 a fourth- 
seconds place fin- 
away from ish in the 
cementing 800 Free 
his name Relay with 
under an- - a time of 
other “ na- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 7:22.24. | 
tional re- Sophomore Evan Holder broke a Bogda- 
cord: school record in the 200 freestyle. novski, 
After Wisniews- 
Greenhalgh’s strong per- ki, Jones 


formance, the Jays closed 
out the day with a second- 
place finish in the consola- 
tion final of the 400 Free 
Relay. A Blue Jay squad of 
Holder, Otazu, Bauchwitz 
and Kogut swam a time 
of 3:01.40 to close out the 
NCAA competition and 
Kogut earned his fifth 
All-America honor of the 
championship. 

The Jays finished 
eighth overall with 162 
points while Kenyon won 
its 34th NCAA title with 
468 points to cap off an- 
other dominant weekend. 
The eighth-place finish 
was the 27th NCAA top- 
10 finish for the Jays, end- 
ing another season on a 
high note. 

In the midst of solid 
performances by the men’s 


team, the Lady Jays were : 


busy breaking records and 
earning medals of their 
own. Senior Ana Bogdan- 
ovski was very strong on 
the first day of the NCAAs, 
picking up her second 
straight title in the 50 Free 
with a time of 22.85. 

The senior was a mere 
.05 seconds shy of her time 
in the event from a season 
ago and now holds the top 
10 fastest times in the event 
in school history. The first- 
place finish also marked 
Bogdanovski’s third over- 
all individual national 
championship. In addition 
to the senior’s dominating 
performance in the 50 free, 
Hopkins recorded a sixth- 
place finish from its 200 
medley relay team. Junior 
Sean McGrath, freshman 
Gwynnie LaMastra, fresh- 
man Anna Wisniewski 
and Bogdanovski notched 
a sixth-place finish, adding 
valuable points for the Jays. 


+ the Raves ips 
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time in consecutive days. 
After besting the entire 
field in the 50 Free, the tal- 
ented senior took first place 
in the 200 Free with a fin- 
ishing time of 1:46.69. The 
title was her second straight 
in the event and her ninth 
career NCAA title. 
The Lady Jays 
picked up a third-place 
finish in the 200 


also 


Free 


Relay, marking the pro- 
gram’s_ second _ straight 
medal in the event. Wis- 


neiwski started the race 
off strong before Bogda- 
novski, freshman Kait- 
lin Jones and senior Ky- 
lie Holden closed it out 
for Hopkins. The team 
finished with a time of 
1:32.97, the third-fastest 

time in program history. 
Day three of the champi- 
onship was only slightly less 
eventful for the Lady Jays as 
sophomore Abby Brown 
broke the school record in 
the 200 Fly. Brown finished 
third in the consolation fi- 
nal with a time of 2:02.95, 
besting her 


and freshman Courtney | 


Cowan breezed through 
the relay, posting the third 
fastest time in program 
history for the event. 

The Lady Jays looked 


confident and composed | 


entering the final day of 
the championship search- 
ing for another top-five fin- 
ish in the tournament. On 
the last day of her career 
at Hopkins, Bogdanovski 
captured first place in the 
100 Free in her final colle- 
giate swim. 

The title was her third of 
the championship and 10th 
of her career. The victory 
completed Bogdanovski's 
sweep of the 50-100-200 ti- 
tles as the senior touched in 
with a time of 49.31 to break 
her own school record. 

Bogdanovski _ finishes 
her tenure as a Jay with five 
individual titles, five relay 
titles and 23 All-America 
honors. 

LaMastra captured first 
place in the consolation fi- 
nal of the 200 Breast, while 
the Lady Jays finished out 
the championships with a 
fifth-place finish in the 400 
Free Relay. 

Wisniewski, Jones, 
Cowan and Holden com- 
bined for a time of 3:24.82, 
the third fastest time in 
program history. For her 
performances throughout 
the course of the tourna- 
ment, Holden earned a 
pair of All-America hon- 
ors to finish her Hopkins 
career with four total. 

The Lady Jays finished 
fifth overall in the tour- 
nament with 250 points 
while Emory eased their 
way to a first place finish 
with 603 points. Denison 
finished second before 


Williams, Kenyon and 


Hopkins rounding out 
the top five. The top-five 
finish marked the end of 
a strong season for the 


Lady Jays. ty 
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BLUE JAY SPORTS SCOREBOARD 


M. Swimming 
March 18-21, 2015 


@ NCAA Champion- 
ships 


8th place (162 pts.) 


W. Swimming 


March 18-21, 2015 


@ NCAA Champion- 
ships 


5th place (250 pts.) 


Women’s Tennis 


March 21, 2015 


vs. Haverford 


W, 9-0 


Men’s Tennis 


March 21, 2015 


vs. Bates 


W, 8-1 


M. Basketball 
March 13, 2015 
@ 


Babson 


L, 49-47 


Baseball 


March 21, 2015 


vs. UW Platteville @ Ft. 


Myers 


L, 1-0 


Men’s Lacrosse 


March 21, 2015 


vs. Virginia 


W, 16-15 (OT) 


Baseball 


March 19, 2015 


vs. Knox @ Ft. Myers 


W, 16-5 


M. B-Ball season comes to an end in the Sweet 16 


BASKETBALL, From B12 
squad, particularly de- 
fensively, but they were 
confident in the game 
plan set forth by the 
coaching staff. This 
proved to be true in the 
early minutes of the 
game as Hammer came 
out firing and downing 
three triples within the 
first four minutes to gain 
a 15-6 lead. However, the 
Beavers were not about to 
give up on their season. 
They put together a 15-5 
run, giving them a 21-20 
lead midway through the 
first half. A three-pointer 
by sophomore Ryan Cur- 
ran allowed Hopkins to 
regain the lead, but the 
Beavers again answered 
with two straight buckets 
by sophomores Joey Flan- 
nery and Charlie Rice. 
“Theoffense~ was re- 
ally starting to click and 
we were shutting down 
their key scorers,” Cur- 
ran said. In the final 
minutes of the half, the 
Jays pushed ahead, go- 
ing on a 7-0 run. Buckets 
by Curran and Bugari- 


| novic as well as another 


three from Hammer gave 
Coach Nelson’s team a 
30-25 halftime lead. 

“We were glad to have 
the lead at halftime, but 
also understood the game 
was far from over,” Buga- 
rinovic said. Both teams 
came out of the locker- 
room having made huge 
adjustments defensively. 

Both teams combined 
scored 12 points total 
nine minutes into the 
second half. Backto- 
back threes by Hammer 
sparked the Jays to a 39- 
34 lead with just about 10 
minutes to play. 

Both teams played the 
final minutes of the game 
very closely and with high 
intensity. 

“Since the game was so 
low-scoring, every basket 
carried that much more 
weight,” Bugarinovic said. 
Babson fought back to tie 
the game up at 39 with a 
tip in and a three-pointer. 

Free throws by Ham- 
mer and Bugarinovic gave 
the Jays a slight two point 
advantage with 4:15 left to 
play. The teams would tie 
each other on three sepa- 


rate occasions over the 
next two minutes, the last 
of which was a layup by 
Curran bringing the score 
to 47-47 with 2:03 to play. 
“The last few minutes 
exactly what any- 
one would expect the last 
few minutes of a Sweet 16 
game to be. It was a close, 
physical game open to ei- 
ther team,” Curran said. 
Flannery made a pair of 
free throws for the Beavers 
to give them a 49-47 lead 
with 1:50 to play. Ham- 
mer was able to get a pair 
of three-pointers off down 
‘the stretch, but neither 
would fall and the Jays fell 
short by a score of 49-47. 
Hammer led all Hop- 
kins scorers going 6-for-13 
from downtown and scor- 
ing a total of 20 points. Cur- 
ranand Bugarinovic helped _ 
the cause by adding 11 and ~ 
nine points, respectively. . 
Junior Matt Billups also 
played a huge part defen- 


was 


sively, recording three 
blocks and six rebounds. 
Senior George Bugari- 


novic recently was an- 
nounced a winner of the 
prestigious Jostens Award. 


“Ending your career 
on games like that is in- 
credibly tough,” Bugri- 
novic said. “The further 
you go in the tournament, 
the more it hurts when it’s 
As a competitor, I 
will definitely think about 
this game for a while. You 
always think about one 
play here or there that 
you could’ve made that 
would’ve changed the 
outcome of the game... 
I may never completely 
erase the Babson game 
from memory, but hope- 
fully down the road we'll 
be able to look back at all 
the tremendous achieve- 
ments our team had over 
the past four years.” Hop- 
kins finishes its season 
with a record of 25-5, hav- 
ing é set season records for 


Over. 


most overall wins. 

Friday brought an end 
to the careers of Buga- 
rinovic, Hammer, Luke 
Chambers and Omar 
Randall. Together, they 
accounted for 73 wins and 
two NCAA tournament 
appearances. 


Women’s Lax beats both Furman and Georgetown 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


The No. 19 Hopkins 
Lady Jays extended their 
win streak by two games 
over the past two week- 
ends with victories against 
Furman University and 
Georgetown | University. 
The wins put the women’s 
lax team at 6-2 to start the 
season. 

The Lady Jays dominat- 
ed in the game against Fur- 
man as they jumped to an 
early 6-0 lead en route to a 
dominating 17-3 victory on 
the road. Junior midfielder 
Kristen Cannon got the 
goal scoring started with 
a free position goal at the 
5:38 marker and just three 
minutes later sophomore 
forward Haley Schweizer 
took advantage of a pass 
from junior forward Jenna 
Reifler to give the Lady 
Jays the 2-0 lead. 

Junior forward Jen 
Cook would then beat a 
double team with a pass 
to sophomore forward 
Alexis Mafucci who then 
scored the team’s third 
goal of the game. 

Cook then assisted Sch- 
weizer at the 19:53 mark 
to give the Lady Jays the 
4-0 lead. Junior midfielder 
Dene DiMartino and Ma- 
fucci both scored before 
Furman fought back with 


two goals of their own 


the score 6-2 with 
8:08 left to play in the half. 
The Lady Jays would 


not let the goals go unan- 


swered as they went on a 
four-goal surge courtesy 
of DiMartino, Cannon and 
two from freshman for- 
ward CeCe Finney. 

Mafucci opened the 
floodgates in the second 
half with a goal to com- 
plete her hat trick on the 
day. These were followed 
by goals from Cook and 
freshman midfielder Em- 
ily Kenul as well as the first 
career goal from senior De- 
fender Octavia Williams. 
Finney capped off the five- 
goal run with another goal to 
complete her first career hat 
trick, giving Hopkins a com- 
manding 15-2 lead. While 
Furman would get one back, 
the Lady Jays capped off the 
game with goals from fresh- 
men midfielders Eden Epner 
and Shannon Fitzgerald. 
Epner’s was the first of her 
career. 

“Usually if you can get 
up on a team early and 
quickly then it really sets 
the tone and pace for the 
game,” Schweizer said. 

“We were able to play fast 
and execute our game plan,” 
senior goalie K.C. Emerson 
said, “Our energy was really 
high, which I think kept our 
confidence up and made it 
harder for Furman to try to 
mount a comeba 

One week later, the 
Lady Jays earned a hard 
fought 8-6 win at home 
against their Beltway ri- 
val, Georgetown. Hopkins 
jumped to an early 3-0 lead 
with goals from can 
Finney and DiMartino. © 
t 
a 


While the Hoyas would 
get one back before the end 
of the half, the Lady Jays 
quickly answered eight 
seconds later as Finney 
capitalized on a fastbreak 
opportunity created by 
Cook. This gave Hopkins a 
4-1 lead going into the half. 

Cannon opened up the 
second half with a goal just 
46 seconds in, and Kenul 
would add another just 36 
seconds later. Fitzgerald 
also scored shortly there- 
after, giving Hopkins a 7-1 
lead at the 23:51 mark. The 
Hoyas, however, would not 
go down without a fight 
and scored four straight 
goals to cut the lead to two. 

However, just 20 seconds 
after Georgetown’s 4th 
goal, Fitzgerald stopped the 
Hoyas’ run with her third 
goal of the game and her 
second career hat trick. The 
goal gave Hopkins an 8-5 
lead withjust seven minutes 
left to play and, although 
the age would get one 
back, the Lady Jays were 


able to buckle down defen- 
sively and earn the 8-6 win. 

“Georgetown — made 
some good adjustments,” 
Schweizer said. “They took 
a lot of time on offense and 
capitalized in their transi- 
tions off the draw. They 
also took advantage of mis- 
takes that we might have 
made. They pulled togeth- 
er as a team and decided 
that they wanted this more 
and they deserved to win.” 

“Just taking a deep 
breath and keeping our 
composure was impor- 
tant,” Schweizer said. “We 
did the little things right 
and had a few goals spark 
our energy to get back in it.” 

“Because [Georgetown] 
is one of our biggest rivals, 
[they] are always a huge 
mental challenge”, Em- 


erson said. “I think as a 
team we were able to stay 
mentally strong even when 
they scored a few.” 

The team returns to ac- 
tion Wednesday against 
Vanderbilt at home. 
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By TARIQ OMER 
Staff Writer 

This week’s Athlete of 
the Week is senior Ana 
Bogdanovski, who capped 
her Hopkins women’s 
swimming career by win- 
ning the title in the 100 
Free in her final swim at 
the 2015 NCAA Swim- 
ming and Diving Cham- 
pionship 


N-L: You’ve won nu- 
merous titles and awards 
in you career. How does 
this win, along with the 
other from this year’s 
competition, compare to 
the others? 

AB: It’s different, be- 
cause more than half of 
my victories are from re- 
lays. Winning with a team 
is a great 


on ae feeling and 
21. The win is hard to 
brought her VITAL compare to 
title count STATISTICS winning an 
to three in individual 
this year’s race. How- 
competi- Name: Ana Bogdanovski ever, my 
tion and }/ Year: Senior individual 
10 overall Sport: Swimming races are 
inher col! Major: Public Health ae Taree 
egiate ca- tion of the 
reer. The || Hometown: Fanwood, N.J. haidawoek 
News-Letter || High School: Union County] and  dedi- 
asked her |Magnet cation that 
about her the coaches 
swimming and my 
career at teammates 


Hopkins and the meaning 
of this title compared to 
her numerous others. 


News-Letter: How did it 
feel ending your Hopkins 
career by winning the ti- 
tle in your final race at the 
2015 NCAA Tournament? 

Ana _ Bogdanovski: It 
feels great to have finished 
my Hopkins career with 
a sweep of all three races. 
It’s a nice conclusion to an 
amazing experience. 


Carey, 


artnet 


finish third 
at NCAAs 


cheering and rooting each 


other on. It was a great 
competitive atmosphere.” 

He cleared 5.15 me- 

ters on his first attempt 
and 5.20 meters on his 
second. However, the 
sophomore hailing from 
St. Louis, Mo. was unable 
to progress after failing to 
clear any further heights. 
North Central freshman 
Luke Winder cleared 
5.36 meters and won first 
place. Bartnett tied a ca- 
reer record and came in 
third, the top finish in 
Hopkins _ pole-vaulting 
history. 

Also on the first day, 
senior Carey finished in 
sixth place in the first heat 
of the 800-meter run. 

“Since I hadn’t raced in 
a while, I went out pretty 
conservatively. Unfortu- 
nately, I got boxed in and 
wasn't able to place high- 
ly in my heat,” Carey said. 
“Luckily, the other heat 
was so slow that I made 
the finals. This changed 
my approach drastically. 
I knew I had to be more 
assertive and aggressive 
to place highly. I simply 
wasn't fit enough to run 
from the back.” 

Ultimately, he had a 


~ 


_top-eight time at 1:54.21 


and qualified for the 


_ championship race the 


next day. 

In the final race, which 
was his last as a Blue Jay 
in his indoor career, Car- 
ey knew he was going to 
have to alter his strategy 


‘to be successful. 


In a fierce final com- 
petition, Carey came in 


have put into helping me 
improve. I’m just glad to 
make my team proud. 
N-L: How do you think 
you've grown as a swim- 
mer and a competitor since 
first arriving at Hopkins? 
AB: I have grown so 
much in the last four years. 
I used to be a nervous 
wreck about everything 
— my work ethic was not 
so great, and I had no time 
management or organiza- 
tional skills. Through the 


help of my coaches and 
teammates, I learned and 
developed these skills in 
swimming and extended 
them to the rest of my 
life, especially in school. I 
was not a great swimmer 
coming in to college. I was 
inconsistent and could 
barely make it through a 
practice. But I had great 
role models and mentors 
on the team that got me to 
where I am today. 

N-L: What major are 
you, and how have you 
handled being an athlete 
as well as a student for the 
past four years? 

AB: I'm a public health 
studies major. I didn’t nail 
down the student-athlete 
thing until my sophomore 
year when my friend on 
the team showed me how 
to manage my time more 
effectively and that profes- 
sors are willing to help if 
you ask. Being an athlete 
in college kind of forces 
you into learning time- 
management skills. If you 
don’t figure it out, you'll 
easily find yourself up late 
when you have to get up at 
five the next morning for 
practice. Learning to bal- 
ance work, swimming and 
sleep was a struggle but 
was necessary to success. 

N-L: How does it feel 
coming to the end of your 
collegiate career, and 
what do you think is in 


store for you in terms of 
swimming in the future? 
AB: It’s _ bittersweet. 
My swimming career is 
not over — I am train- 
ing to hopefully swim 
in the 2016 Olympics for 
Macedonia. However, 
Hopkins swimming has 
been my home and fam- 
ily for the past four years. 
My team helped me grow 
and change into who J am 
now, and I will forever be 
thankful for this. Coach 
Kennedy helped me gain 
confidence in myself in 
and out of the pool. Coach 
Kett taught me to relax 
and get out of my head. My 
teammates are like family 
at this point. They know 
my faults and supported 
and continue to support 
me regardless. Hopkins 
swimming has positively 
impacted my life way out- 
side the realm of swim- 
ming and has gotten me to 
where I am today. Nothing 
can compare to what Hop- 
kins swimming is to me. 


Bogdanovski has ac- 
quired a vast collection 
of individual: and team 
honors over her career at 
Hopkins. Her accolades 
include five individual 
titles (2-50, 1-100, 2-200), 
five relays (1-200 Free, 
1-400 Free, 2-800 Free, 
1-400 Medley) and 23 All- 
American Honors. 


‘Men's Lax falls to top-ranked foes 


| By MICHAEL POZO 
| Staff Writer 
Over spring break, the 

Hopkins men’s lacrosse 
| team dropped two games 
| against two highly touted 
opponents. The first match 
took place in Syracuse, 
N.Y., where the Jays faced 
off against the top-ranked 
Orange and lost with a 
score of 13-10. 

The next match took 
place this past Saturday 
when the Jays played an- 
| other highly contested 
game against seventh- 
ranked Virginia. The 
| game took place on Home- 
wood Field and required 
overtime to settle the 
score, with Hopkins ulti- 
mately losing 16-15. 

Junior Holden Cat- 
toni led the Jays in scor- 
ing with four goals, while 
freshman Joel Tinney 
posted a hat trick as well 
as two assists. 

The match was a game 
of streaks as each team 
went on multiple scor- 
ing sprees throughout the 
game, resulting in mul- 
tiple lead changes. The 
first streak belonged to the 
Cavaliers as Greg Coholan, 
Ryan Tucker and AJ. Fish 
took Virginia to a 3-0 lead 
early in the first quarter. 


The Jays were quick to 
respond with Tinney scor- 
ing his first goal of the day 
shortly after Tucker's. Hop- 
kins then went on a scor- 
ing spree of its own late in 
the first quarter, netting 
five goals in five minutes 
to close out the first quar- 
ter and begin the second. 

Sophomore Cody 
Radziweicz both sparked 
and closed out this streak, 
scoring two goals on the 
day. The score, however, 
was tied 6-6 at the half as 
Virginia scored three un- 
answered goals to end the 
second quarter. : 

The third quarter 
proved to be extremely 


ird with a time of | back-and-forth. The two 

aan ee teams scored a combined 

_ TheJays open their out- | 10 goals and produced nu- 

door season this weekend | merous lead changes. 

at both the Raleigh Relays Crawley and Cattoni 

in North Carolina and the | kicked things off, scoring a 

Maryland Invitation in | goaleach less thana minute 

— CollegePark, apart to put the Jays ahead 
we Sith a 2 " : 
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8-6 in the 
opening 
minutes of 
the quar- 
ter: 
Tinney 
and the 
Stanwick 
brothers 
also con- 
tributed a 
goal apiece 
in the 
quarter. 
Virginia 
would net 
five goals 
of its own 
to keep the 
score tied 
11-11 going 
into the 
final quar- 
ter. 
Aided 
by three 
goals from Cattoni and a 
goal from Connor Reed, 
the Jays led 15-13 with 
under two minutes left to 
play in the fourth quarter. 
Virginia, however,  ral- 
lied in the end as Tyler 
German and Tucker each 
fired home clutch shots to 
force overtime. In extra 
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Joel Tinney helped keep the Jays close vs. UVA. 


time, Coholan sealed the 
win for the Cavaliers. 

The Jays will be back in 
action this coming Satur- 
day against Rutgers. The 
game will take place on 
Homewood Field and is 
the first Big Ten game of 
the season for Hopkins. 
Opening face-off is slated 
for 2 p.m. 
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Quarterbacks crucial 
in NFL's free agency 


FREE AGENCY, From B12 
exorbitant free agent con- 
tracts to the franchises 
that offer them? The dark 
truth is that the big free 
agent splashes don’t bode 
as well as fans think. The 
teams that consistently 
offer cap-crunching con- 
tracts to big-name play- 
ers tend to be those very 
teams that toil in medi- 
ocrity. As renowned NFL 
columnist Peter King so 
eloquently stated, the only 
way to “win” free agency 
is “to get a quarterback” 
and “learn to say no.” 

Take, for example, the 
past five teams that have 
spent over $100 million 
in total contract money 
on free agency: the 2011 
Philadelphia Eagles, the 
2012 Denver Broncos, 
the 2012 Tampa Bay Buc- 
caneers, the 2013 Miami 
Dolphins and the 2014 
Buccaneers. The Broncos 
were the only team to see 
marked improvement af- 
ter their splurges, but this 
is completely attributable 
to their signing of Peyton 
Manning and the domi- 
nant years he has strung 
together since then. 

The other four squads 
either lost more games the 
following two years after 
their big money off-sea- 
sons or maintained medi- 
ocre records. Some notable 
signings of the batch: the 
Eagles with cornerback 
Nnamdi Asomugha and 
quarterback Michael Vick, 


| the Dolphins with line- 


backer Dannell Ellerbe 
and receiver Mike Wallace 
and the Bucs with guard 
Carl Nicks and defensive 


| end Michael Johnson. 


Those players, elite at 


their positions in the free--- 


agency market for their 
respective years, signed 
contracts that totaled al- 
most $350 million in all 
and should have extended 
through at least the 2016 
season. Nevertheless, not 
a single one of those play- 
ers is still on the team 
with which he signed, 
whether through under- 
whelming performance 
or unwieldy cap numbers. 

The teams that handle 
free agency best are those 
that remain among the 
league’s elite season after 
season. Franchises such 
as the Patriots, Ravens, 
Packers, Seahawks and 
Steelers avoid making the 
headlines in free agen- 
cy and instead opt for 
cheaper, younger players 
acquired through compe- 
tent drafting. 

A common denomi- 
nator for all those teams 
is excellent quarterback 
play as well. 


Though may 
point to the large contract 
the Patriots gave All-Pro 
cornerback Darrelle Revis 
last off-season as a glar- 
ing exception, it panned 
out to be a wily short-term 
move for a team on the 
brink of a championship. 
In reality, the majority of 
teams that hand out free 
agent contracts are not 
that close to contending. 

This current off-sea- 
son, the franchises that 
have doled out the most 
in free agent dollars were 
among the usual suspects: 
Miami, Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, Jacksonville and the 
New York Jets. The Dol- 
phins made Ndamukong 
Suh the highest paid de- 
fensive player in the NFL, 
and although this is rea- 
sonable for a player of his 
caliber, a team (especially 
with the dubious track 
record of the Dolphins) 
committing that much 
capital to a non-quarter- 
back is risky. 

Further north, Eagles 
coach and _ personnel 
czar Chip Kelly essen- 
tially swapped one All- 
Pro tailback in LeSean 
McCoy for another in 
DeMarco Murray while 
adding Ryan Mathews 
to the mix as a pricey 
yet oft-injured poten- 
tial backup. To round 
out the questionable 
signings, the Jets inked 
Darrelle Revis, Antonio 
Cromartie and _ several 
other aging defensive 
backs: to massive deals, 
strange for a team with 
no answer at quarterback 
in the foreseeable future. 

This year’s disciple to 
the Patriot method of free 
agency, however, was the 
Colts, a team with All 
World young quarterback 
Andrew Luck and the 
staunch belief that 2015 
could be the year to bring 
a Lombardi trophy back 
to Indianapolis. 

Though the team gam- 
bled with its future for the 
next few years by signing 
aging stars such as Andre 
Johnson, Frank Gore and 
Trent Cole to arguably ex- 
cessive deals, their playoff 
experiences and veteran 
presences could pay divi- 
dends come the playoffs 
in January. 

Also, even if the Colts 
do swing and miss on 
these mid-sized deals, 
they still have luck and 
a talented young core of 
players to soften the blow. 
Though the Colts may be 
the current “winners” in 
free agency, as we have 
seen, very rarely are Su- 
per Bowl champions 
crowned in March. 


some 


Baseball team prepares for season in Ft. Myers 


BASEBALL, From B12 
complete game into a win 
with 11 strikeouts while 
only allowing eight bas- 
erunners against Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at Stout. 
Burns, a second team all- 
conference pitcher last year, 
looks to lead an excellent 


pitching staff that kept its 


earned run average under 


3.00 throughout the trip. Se- 
nior outfielder Chris Casey 


backed Burn’s gem, leading. 


the offense with a perfect 
4-4 day, only a homerun 
short of the cycle. The team 
collected 13 total hits while 
striking out only twice. 
Junior infielder Raul 
Shah has also found his 
swing early, adding power 
and run production to the 
tune of eight runs batted 
in to compliment three 
stolen bases in just as 
many attempts. The Mary- 


land native started several | 


key rallies that helped run 
up the score, and he looks 
forward to continuing the 
hit parade throughout the 
entire season. 

“Offensively, we are 
much better than last year,” 
Shah said. “Our mindset is 
to score nonstop. We want 
blowouts, not to beat teams 
by a few runs. We have 
guys playing confidently to 
the best of their ability, con- 
sistently putting the barrel 
on the ball, and I don’t see 
that stopping throughout 
the season.” 

This mindset was cer- 
tainly on display against 
Knox College in an impres- 
sive rout in which the Jays 
tallied 16 runs. The first 
inning saw senior Craig 
Hoelzer knock two run- 
ners in with a single laced 
into left field before sopho- 
more Dan Albert cracked 


a homerun, scoring, three 


_more for a five-run inning. 


Later in the game, five more 
innings and five more runs 
later, sophomore infielder 
Joe Conlon ripped a bases- 
loaded triple to. cap a six 
run sixth. 

Veteran pitcher. Ed 
Bryner earned the win, 
but a combined effort of 
relievers Jonathan Oli- 
veros, Michael Grewe, 
Ross Lazicky and Chris 
Casey stifled Knox to only 
two hits in a showcase of 
bullpen depth, allowing 
the offense to unleash its 
high-scoring attack. — 

Another offensive trio 
slated to make a huge im- 


pact for the offense of the 


Jays are infielders Conor 
Reynolds, Colin McCarthy 
and Craig Hoelzer who 
terrorized opposing pitch- 
ers, combining for 42 hits 
and 22 RBIs. Reynolds, last 
year’s starting shortstop 


and second team All-Cen- 
tennial Conference, looks 
to add speed and consis- 
tent on-base percentage, 
while seniors McCarthy 
and Hoelzer will look to 
provide the pop in the cen- 
ter of the lineup. 

Looking ahead, Shah 
adds some high expecta- 
tions for a team that, given — 
its talent and work ethic, 
has limitless potential. 

_ “As long as we keep 


grinding every day and ats 
focus on the process, not 


the result, we will be back 
on a plane heading to the 
World Series,” Shah said. — 
“Obviously there are some 
things that we can’t con- 


~ trol, but what we can con- 


trol is our preparedness. 
There isn’t another team 
that hits as much in-season 
or out, and there certainly 
isn’t another team with as 
much natural talent.” 
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CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Track @ Raleigh Relays 


Senior outfielder Craig 
Hoelzer is hitting at a .444 clip 
through the first 12 games. 


SATURDAY 


Baseball @ Haverford, 12:30 and 3:30 p.m. 
Women’s Lax vs. UC Davis, 6 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse p defeats beorgetow 


Ui 
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nent 
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After a win the weekend before at Furman, the Lady Jays took on long-time rival | 
| Georgetown and won a hard-fought battle at home 8-6. The Lady Jays were led by midfielder | 
Shannon Fitzgerald’s first career hat trick and a balanced defensive effort highlighted by 


[ 


Men’s Lacrosse: 
Heartbreak vs. UVA 


Despite jumping out to 
a 5-3 first half lead and ju- 


nior Holden Cattoni’s four . 


goals, the men’s lax team 
could not hold on facing 
Virginia, falling 16-15 in OT 
at home. Page B11 


strong goalie from both Caroline Federico and K.C. Emerson. 


RSS Sense eee 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ana Bogdanovski 


Senior swimmer Bog- 
danovski finished first in 
the 100 Freestyle swim at 
the NCAA championships 
for her 10th career NCAA 
title, capping an incredible 


Men’s Track: 
NCAA Championships 


The two Jays represent- 
ing Hopkins at the track 
NCAA's, Andrew Carey 
and Andrew Bartnett, 
finished third in their re- 
spective events, the 800 
and pole vault. Page B11 


See Page B10 
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Men and Women’s Swim place at NCAAs 


By JASON PLUSH 
Staff Writer 


While the majority 
of the Hopkins student 
body was enjoying the re- 
laxation of spring break, 
the men’s and women’s 
swimming teams trav- 
eled to Shenandoah, 
Texas to compete in the 
NCAA National Cham- 
pionships. from March 
18-21. The men’s team 
finished eighth overall in 
the championship, pick- 
ing up several honors 
along the way, while the 
Lady Jays were even more 
impressive, finishing 
fifth overall and bringing 
home some hardware of 
their own. 

On the first day of com- 
petition, the Jays wasted 
little time in breaking 
records with some im- 
pressive individual per- 
formances. Sophomore 
Andrew Greenhalgh got 
a quick start in impress- 


ing the crowd on hand 
for the championships. 
Greenhalgh became the 
first Hopkins national 
champion in the 500 free- 
style since the year 1981, 
setting a national record 
with a time of 4:20.60. The 
individual national cham- 
pionship was the first of 
his bright young career 
for the Jays. 

Hopkins also received 
an inspirational perfor- 
mance from sophomore 
Evan Holder, who claimed 
third place in the 200 IM 
race with a time of 1:46.92. 
Holder became the first 
Blue Jay to finish in the 
top three in the 200 IM at 
the NCAA since 1993. 

And the Jays were just 
getting started. 

On day two of the 
championship, Hopkins 
picked up another strong 
performance from Hold- 
er, who broke a school re- 
cord in the 200 Free while 
finishing fourth overall in 


the race. Holder finished 
with a time of 1:37.77. A 
team of Jays also picked 
up a fourth-place finish in 
the 200 Free Relay in the 
consolation final, plac- 
ing 13th overall. Senior 
Greg Kogut started off 
the event for the Jays, fol- 
lowed by Holder, senior 
Aaron Katrikh and soph- 
omore Jeremy Bauchwitz. 

The Jays continued to 
build off of their positive 
momentum heading into 


the third day of competi- 
tion, as Holder and Kogut 
broke a couple more 
school records and the 
Jays notched a top-three 
finish in the 800 Free Re- 
lay. Kogut got Hopkins 
started with an impres- 
sive performance in the 
consolation final of the 
200 Fly, finishing first in 
the race and ninth over- 
all. Kogut completed the 


race with a time of 1:47.20 
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Senior Greg Kogut set a school record in the 200 fly at the NCAAs. 
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8-3 on Florida trip 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins baseball 
team returns from a week- 
long trip to Florida having 
secured eight wins and 
a significant amount of 
momentum before begin- 
ning conference play. The 
Blue Jays showed off their 
deep pitching staff and 
explosive offense with 
one of the most complete 
rosters in recent years for 
storied head coach Bob 
Babb. Their early success 
can be attributed to a 
long-standing work ethic 
and mental preparedness 
that has the entire team 
determined and already 
in mid-season form. 

Jake Enterlin, senior 
captain and starting pitch- 
er, is optimistic for the 
team’s return to Baltimore 
after a productive week. 

“Overall, it was an 


awesome trip. It was frus- | 
| trating to have some can- 
| cellations due to weather, 
so everyone was really ex- | 
cited to get playing in the | 


warm weather,” Enterlin 
said. “Our bats were hot, 
and we were able to put 
up a lot of runs. If we 
are able to hit well and 
our pitchers can throw 
strikes, we are going to be 
tough to beat.” ; 
Senior Justin Drech- 
sel was also optimistic 


the week by taking his 
first college start against 
University of Minnesota 
at Morris seven innings 
deep, collecting 11 strike- 
outs without walking 
a batter. His dominant 
start began with seven 
consecutive strikeouts 
and never stopped bear- 
ing down, allowing only 
two hits on the day. 
Among, other notable 
individual performances, 
Carter Burns, the junior 
starting pitcher, turned a 
See BASEBALL, B10 


Men's Hoops 
defeated 
‘49-47 in 
‘Sweet 16 


| By ZACH BREDL 
| For The News-Letter 


On March 13, the Hop- 
kins men’s basketball team 
played in their first Sweet 


about the team’s return | 


to the field. 

“T thought the most im- 
portant part of the week 
was actually getting on 
the field to play since we 
had so many cancellations 
due to the weather in Bal- 
timore,” the senior pitcher | 
said. “This allowed us to 
prepare for the upcoming 
conference games by put- 
ting out different lineups 
and giving all the play- 
ers a chance to show how 
ready they were to play.” 

While each victory 
had contributions from 
both seasoned veterans 
and new faces, Brian Lin, 
a sophomore outfielder, 
and Nick Burns, a fresh- 
man pitcher, stole the 
headlines and earned the 
Centennial Conference 
players of the week for 
exceptional performanc- 
es. The switch-hitting Lin 
took no time to heat up, 
collecting 12 hits, six for 
extra bases, while also 
notching seven runs bat- 
ted in and scoring five of 
his own. Off the bump, 
Burns earned pitcher of 


16 game of the NCAA D- 
III To 


advanced to this point 
with Regional wins over 
Keene State (95-78) and 
Skidmore (61-58), came 
into the Sweet 16 boasting 
an impressive 25-4 record. 
The Jays, coached by Bill 
| Nelson, headed up to Mas- 
sachusetts to face the No. 
4 Babson Beavers (27-2) on 
their home floor. 

Senior forward Geos 
Bugarinovic was confident 
going into the matchup. 

“With as much talent we 
have, we knew we could 
beat anyone in the country 
if we played to our poten- 
tial,” Bugarinovic said. » 

Over that past few sea- 
sons, the Jays have beaten 
several nationally ranked 

opponents and have suf 
fered only one road loss 
this season. Senior guard 
Jimmy Hammer stated that 
the team felt no pressure. ° 

“{[They] wanted to per: 
form well and win, but 
[they] also wanted to have 
fun since it was a once in 
a lifetime opportunity,’ 
Hammer said. 

The team knew that 
Babson was a_ strong 
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(arey, Bartnett represent 
Men’s Track at NCAAs 


By NICK RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
track team members An- 
drew Bartnett and An- 
drew Carey competed in 
the NCAA _ Champion- 
ships on March 13 and 14 
in Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Given the shape he 
was in, he had to properly 
strategize his vaults. 
need didn't have the aed 


sible,” Bartnett said. “This 
is a little nerve-racking be- 
cause it involves skipping 
heights. So I just focused 
on my form and staying in 
the competition mentally.” 
After two attempts, he 
cleared 5.10 meters, join- 
ing two others in the com- 
petition in attempting to, 
vault 5.15 meters. 
“When we got above 
5.10 meters, the energy 
was so high amongst 4 
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NFL tree agency outshines even March Madness 


s a month 

most popu- 

larly known 

for its col- 

lege basket- 
ball “madness,” March 
has provided the National 
Football League (NFL) 
the opportunity to stage a 
little craziness of its own: 
free agency. America’s 
most popular professional 
sport, with annual reve- 
nues of around $10 billion 
(and the explicit goal of 
‘raising that number to $25 
billion by 2027) has contin- 
ued its quest to make the 


| league a true year-round 


experience for fans. 


Your typical — die- 


| hard sports fan is prob- 
* 7 : 


ably guiltier of obsessively 
checking social media for 
leaks from Adam Schefter 
on March 10, the eve of NFL 


free agency, than catching round garnered _ tele- 
up on college hoops before vision ratings almost 
the tourna- ; three times 
ment. reater than 
NFL free John ke of the 
pore tee MLB World 
ecome e Series. Th 
bridge in the Stoller league "5 
ae 5 t es business 
etween t executives 
Super Bowl p Or p inion have taken 
and the NFL notice — of 
Draft for ravenous football this growing, unprec- 
fans. For those who argue _ edented success. 
that the NFL is over-cov- Free agency, which atits 
ered by the media, the off- most basic level is a time 
season television numbers for negotiations between — 


would suggest that even 


a “\ 


non-game football action 
is intensely scrutinized by 
sports fans. 

The NFL Draft’s first 


franchises and a not 
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under contract, has contin: 
ued to grow in its pomp, 
circumstance and popular 

_Mmedia coverage. As televi- 
sion networks, websites 
and social media pundits 
have increased their focus 
on free agency, fans have 
concurrently grown more 
impatient with their own 
teams. _ 

Haven't made the plays 
offs in a few years? Sitting 
on an excess of salary cap 
space? Traits like these are 
representative of a | 
that may splurge on elite 


urnament since 1990, anu’ 
' The No. 15 Blue Jays, who 


